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FOREWORD 


If this REVIEW has been successful in maintaining its standard, 
it is due very largely to those writers, priests and laymen, who 
have supported it by their contributions for no other 
consideration than that it seemed to them worth supporting. 
It happens that the names of those to whom we are peculiarly 
indebted are found against the articles and book reviews of 
the present issue, and we therefore take this opportunity of 


expressing to them our lively appreciation of their confidence. 


Even with this generous help, and with a_ subscription-list 
several times as large as it was in 1946, there is still a financial 
burden upon the publishers. This will surprise noone who 
bears in mind the cost of printing and the relatively small 
public to which a Quarterly run on these lines can hope to 
appeal. We feel justified, therefore, in urging that those who 
do value it should not be content to read it in Libraries or at 
second-hand, but should take out their own subscriptions even 


at some slight inconvenience. 


* * 


Contributions should be addressed to THE EDITOR and business. 
communications to THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annual 
subscription is sixteen shillings and eightpence (single copies, 


four shillings and twopence), post free. 


ST AUGUSTINE’S TEACHING 
ON SCHISM’ 


By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


HERE was room for an English monograph on St 

Augustine’s controversy with the Donatists and Mr 

Willis has now provided us with such a study. His 
book will be of value to all subsequent investigators, 
especially by reason of its abundant references. He 
devotes his opening chapters to the history of the schism 
up to the date of the saint’s ordination to the priesthood, 
and then, after a chapter recording chronologically his 
struggle with the Donatists, deals under separate headings 
with his doctrine of the Church and the Ministry, of the 
relations between Church and State, and of the validity 
and liceity of sacramental ministrations. In a concluding 
chapter he emphasizes the practical considerations that 
weighed with St Augustine in this long-drawn-out 
controversy, sums up the doctrinal positions adopted 
by him in it, and casts a glance at the subsequent influence 
of his teaching. 

It seems regrettable that Mr Willis has paid so little 
attention to the work of Catholic scholars in this field 
of study. It is indeed understandable that he nowhere 
mentions Wiseman’s celebrated article (The Dublin 
Review, 1839), for scholarly and thorough though it is, 
it only purports to be a controversial essay. It has, 
however, at least a historical interest for the effect of 
one of its quotations (securus iudicat orbis terrarum) on 
Newman. But it is surprising that Mr Willis nowhere 
refers to Batiffol’s Catholicisme de St Augustin; and though 
Duchesne is named in the bibliography, he does not, | 
think, refer to him in his text, and does not list him 
in the Index of Proper Names. Hugo Koch is referred 
to as a Catholic scholar (p. 112), and I have not been 


1Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy by G. G. Willis. Pp. xvi + 200 
S.P.C.K.) 15S. 
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able to discover whether this is correct; but the student 
may be warned that he was at least a rather unusual one. 

This neglect of Catholic scholarship may explain some 
one-sidedness in Mr Willis’s treatment of St Cyprian and 
his attitude to the Roman primacy. He states correctly 
the position adopted by that great African Father at the 
height of the controversy about ‘rebaptism’ (neque enim 
quisquam nostrum episcopum Sse episcoporum constituit aut 
tyrannico  terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem suos adigit, 
which in all probability is an acid reference to the 
claims of St Stephen of Rome); and he is entitled to 
reject the Cyprianic authorship of the alternative text 
in De Unitate 4, 5, since this may be regarded as a question 
still sub judice (the Anglican Dr Jalland appears to accept 
the text as authentic, The Church and the Papacy, pp. 
164-6). But I do not think that mere assertion is sufficient 
to establish the thesis that St Cyprian had never held 
sounder views on the special position of the Roman 
Church and See!, and I think Mr Willis places too much 
reliance on E. W. Benson. 

The special position of Rome appears to be brought 
into the argument with the Donatists by both St Optatus 
and St Augustine. It is common ground for both these 
saints and for St Cyprian that the Church is a single 
communion, a united fellowship. So that any individuals 
or groups of Christians who were outside the one 
communion were automatically outside the Church, 
estranged from the covenant of salvation. But the main 
body of the Donatists agreed with this view, only affirming 
that theirs was the true Catholic communion, and that 
the so-called Catholic Church was itself in schism and 
outside the covenant. A criterion was therefore necessary 
to distinguish the true from the false Church. One such 
was used by St Optatus and again and again by St Augustine: 
the word Catholic means universal, and their own 


1 I may perhaps refer to my article Catholic and Roman: the Wit St Cypri 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LVI. ss al Ss eae 
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communion could claim geographical universality with 
an approach to literalness which would have been quite 
impossible for the almost wholly African sectaries. But 
this is not the only criterion, and it might be urged that 
it was not entirely conclusive, since no Christian 
communion was then (or has been since) strictly world- 
wide in extent. It is therefore most interesting that St 
Optatus appeals also to the test of ‘unity . . . with the 
see of Saint Peter in particular’ (Willis, p- 24), and in 
view of the importance of this criterion in the subsequent 
history of the Church I should like to give it rather fuller 
consideration than it receives from Mr Willis. There 
are, according to St Optatus, five dower-gifts (dotes) of 
the Church, of which the first is ‘the Chair’ or ‘the one and 
only Chair’ (cathedra unica). This he explains as follows: 
We must see who first occupied the Chair and 
where he did so. If you do not know, learn it; if you 
do know, blush. You cannot be supposed to be ignorant 
of it, so you do know. To be knowingly in the wrong 
is sinful; pardon is sometimes granted to the ignorant. 
Well then, you cannot deny that you know that the 
episcopal Chair was first conferred on Peter in the 
city of Rome; and that it was occupied by the head 
of all the apostles Peter (hence also called Cephas), 
so that in this one Chair unity might be preserved 
by all, and that the other apostles should not each 
maintain his own Chair; so that in consequence anyone 
who should establish another Chair against the unique 
Chair should be a schismatic and a sinner. 
J interrupt the quotation to emphasize the fact that 
e official position (the Chair) occupied by St Peter 


1 Videndum est, quis et ubi prior cathedram sederit. Si ignoras, disce ; 
i nosti, erubesce: ignorantia tibi adscribi non potest, restat ergo, ut noveris. 
cientem errare peccatum est; nam ignorantibus nonnunquam solet ignosci. 
itur negare non potes scire te in urbe Roma Petro primo cathedram epis- 
opalem esse conlatam, in qua sederit omnium apostolorum caput Petrus, 
de et Cephas est appellatus, in qua una cathedra unitas ab omnibus servaretur, 
ceteri apostoli singulas sibi quisque defenderent, ut iam schismaticus et 
eccator esset, qui contra singularem cathedram alteram conlocaret (Optatus, 
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is here described as unique (singularis), and that it was 
unique apparently in reference to the other apostles. 
The function of this unique position was to be the 
condition of ecclesiastical unity, which St Optatus 
plainly regards as of the essence of the Church (he is 
discussing a dos, dower-gift, of the Church, as a means 
of discovering which is the true Church, and he assumes 
that, if the Donatists can be shown to be schismatics, he 
has proved his point against them ; note now the conclusion 
of the above quotation: ‘so that in consequence’ etc.). 
And to set up an independent episcopal authority, out 
of visible union with this unique ‘Chair’, was to constitute 
oneself that special kind of sinner that is known as a 


- ¢ . =a 
@ ‘schismatic’. 


It remains for St Optatus, who assumes that this special 
function of the Petrine Chair as the obligatory centre 
of ecclesiastical unity was to survive St Peter himself 
and to be a permanent feature (dos) of the Church, to 
show that his own communion retains this necessary 
feature, and that the Donatists do not possess it: 

Well then, this unique Chair, the first of the dower- 
gifts, was occupied by Peter, succeeded by Linus, 
succeeded by . . . (there follows a list of the bishops 
of Rome down to) Siricius, who at the present time 
is our colleague: along with whom the whole world 
is in agreement (concordat) with us by the intercourse 
of official letters in a single fellowship of communion. 
Now do you (Donatists), who wish to claim holy 
church for yourselves (i.e. to claim that you 
communion is the one true Church) tell us the origir 
of your Chair. You say you have got some representatior 


Il, 2). The clause in qua una cathedra unitas ab omnibus servaretur is translatec 
by Dr Jalland, op. cit. p. 279: ‘and that in that one see unity was preservec 
by all’. This translation does not take account of the change of tense fron 
sederit to servaretur, which probably indicates that the clause in question i 
one of purpose. It may be argued that St Optatus is writing carelessly, bu 
my impression is that he is accurate in his use of moods and tenses, and th 
onus probandi is on those who agree with Dr Jalland’s translation. In any case 
the following clause (ne ceteri, etc.) is of purpose. 
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in Rome—yes, you have, a branch of your error, 

sprung from a lie, not from the root of truth.2 

Clearly, the proof offered for the exclusive legitimacy 
of the communion to which St Optatus belongs is that 
its centre is the legitimate bishop of Rome. St Optatus 
goes on to point out that the Donatist bishop in Rome 
(who ministers to African Donatists resident in the capital, 
and has no access to the regular basilicas or the ‘memoria’ 
of St Peter, has never perhaps set eyes on Peter’s Chair 
—which we infer to be conceived of as a material object) 
can trace his episcopal pedigree back through four men, 
to a certain Victor who (so far from succeeding to St 
Peter in the lawful Roman succession) was sent from 
Africa to Rome, ‘a son without a father . . . a successor 
without a predecessor’. Hence Victor’s Chair was a 
‘chair of pestilence’, sending men to hell, whose gates, 
Christ had said, would not prevail against Peter ‘our 
princeps’. The Donatists have, therefore, no just claim 
to the ‘keys of the kingdom of heaven’, since they are in 

resumptuous and sacrilegious arms against the Chair 
of Peter. And St Optatus concludes that, having the 
dower-gift of the Chair, his own communion necessarily 
possesses the other four dower-gifts, since all five are 
as inseparable as the five fingers of a hand.? 


_ 1Ergo cathedram unicam, quae est prima de dotibus, sedit prior Petrus, 
‘cui successit Linus, Lino successit . . . Siricius, hodie qui noster est socius: 
‘cum quo nobis totus orbis commercio formatarum in una communionis societate 
‘concordat. Vestrae cathedrae vos originem reddite, qui vobis vultis sanctam 
ecclesiam vindicare. Sed et habere vos in urbe Roma partem aliquam dicitis: 
‘ramus est vestri erroris, protentus de mendacio, non de radice veritatis (Opt., 
HI, 3, 4). 

2Mr Willis argues that, according to St Optatus, the unity of the episcopate 
is shown by communion with St Peter’s Chair at Rome, and with the seven 
churches of Asia addressed by the author of the Apocalypse. It is true that St 
Optatus says (in reference to the dower-gift of the ‘angel’) that “whatever is 
outside the household of the seven churches is a stranger (to the catholic 
communion)’. But it is clear that he is making capital out of the fact that the 
seven churches happened at the moment to be in the communion of the Catholic 
Church. They might have gone into schism at any moment, and St Optatus 
would then have been faced with a choice between the Chair of Peter and the 
seven churches. There can be no doubt that his principles would require him 
to choose Rome and not the seven churches. 
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It can hardly be supposed that this criterion, of 
communion with the Petrine See, was a private invention 
of St Optatus. He seems to put it forward as an argument 
from a principle of common knowledge, to which the 
Donatists could only reply by the obviously absurd 
attempt to claim the Chair of Peter for the Donatist 
bishop at Rome. 

Moreover, the same argument seems to be referred 
to by St Augustine: 

Come, brethren, if you will, to be engrafted in the 
Vine (i.e., the true Church of Christ); it grieves us 
to see you lying thus cut off. Number the bishops 
from the very Chair of Peter, and in that list of 
fathers see who succeeded whom. That is the rock 
which the proud gates of hell do not conquer.} 

The exigencies of the popular rhythmic form of this 
‘Psalm’ may explain some obscurity of expression here. 
But the argument is apparently that of St Optatus: the 
permanence of the Church, as a single communion of 
believers, is based upon the rock of the Roman See, and 
he who is out of communion with that See is cut off from 
the Church, which is the Vine of supernatural life.? 

But was this argument a peculiarity of the African 
Catholics, driven to invent some unusual criterion by the 
necessities of the controversy with the Donatists ? No. 


The same principle is stated in a letter from the Council 


1 Venite, fratres, si vultis, ut inseramini in vite. 

Dolor est cum vos videmus praecisos ita iacere. 

Numerate sacerdotes vel ab ipsa Petri sede 

et in ordine illo patrum quis cui successit videte: 

ipsa est petra quam non vincunt superbae inferorum portae. 
(Psalmus contra partem Donati, vv. 227-31). St Augustine admitted the validity 
of Donatist ordinations; hence the Chair of Peter is here not simply the 
pingnle of monepiscopacy. The ordo successionis from St Peter to St Anastasius, 
ishop of Rome, is given in Aug. Ep. LIII, i, 2, with the same quotation about 
the gates of hell; St Peter is there described as representing (figuram gerenti) 
the whole Church at the moment when Christ promises to build his Church 
upon him. 

2 Batiffol (op.cit. pp. 205 sqq.) suggests a possible reason why the argument 
of the Chair of Peter is not used by St Augustine in the Donatist controversy 
after A.D. 400. It will be remembered that he bears witness to the function 
of Rome in doctrinal matters by his famous Causa finita est with reference to 
Rome’s condemnation of Pelagianism. 
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of Aquileia, probably composed by St Ambrose, and 
addressed to the Emperor Gratian in 381; this letter 
speaks of the Roman Church, the head of the whole 
Roman world, and ‘that sacrosanct faith of the apostles’ 


b} 
and says ‘thence the rights of venerable communion 


| 

| 

| 

| proceed to all’.1 

_ Similarly St Jerome writes to ask the bishop of Rome 

to tell him which of three dissentient parties at Antioch 
was recognized by Rome; ‘By communion | am allied 
with your beatitude, that is, to the See of Peter; on that 
rock I know the church to have been built. He who eats 
the paschal lamb outside this abode is profane (i.e. has 
broken with legitimate religion). If a man is not in Noe’s 
ark, he will be submerged by the flood.’? Clearly, for 


1 Totius orbis Romani caput Romanam ecclesiam, atque illam sacrosanctam 
apostolorum fidem ne turbari sineret, obsecranda fuit clementia vestra; inde 
enim in omnes venerandae communionis iura dimanant (Ambrose, Ep. XI, 4). 
Dr Jalland comments (op.cit., p. 18, note 3): ‘The context shows that Ambrose 
is eager to prevent a renewal of the local schism in the Roman church in con- 
sequence of the Emperor’s indulgence to the anti-pope Ursinus; the phrase 
‘inde . . . dimanant’ would, therefore, seem to involve no more than an 
acknowledgment of Damasus as the true bishop of Rome, though it implies 
that the Emperor was believed to possess the right to decide between the 
rival claimants’. As regards the last point, it is hardly likely that St Ambrose, 
| strong defender that he was of the rights of the Church against the State, would 
wish to imply any such thing; the letter only implies, what is obvious, that a 
recognition of the wrong man as bishop of Rome by the head of the State would 
lead to dreadful confusion. But it is impossible to follow Dr Jalland’s reasoning 
in the first part of the sentence quoted. The whole letter, after an introductory 
aragraph, is concerned with the question of Ursinus, which is introduced 
y the words: Aliud est, quo magis angimur, de quo, quoniam convenimus, 
fuit rite tractandum; ne posset totum corpus ecclesiae toto orbe diffusum et 
universa turbare. We infer that a pretender to St Ambrose’s see of Milan might 
have caused serious local disturbance, but that the claims of Ursinus at Rome 
are liable to upset ‘the whole body of the church throughout the world’. 
Why? The letter answers this question in the passage under consideration. 
In upsetting the Roman church and ‘that sacrosanct faith of the apostles’, the 
Emperor’s favour to Ursinus would be upsettingthe ‘head of the whole Roman 
world’ (and therefore the whole Roman world itself); he would be upsetting 
the source of lawful ecclesiastical communion. The antecedent of inde cannot 
be clementia vestra, as this would be the most blatant (and utterly un-Ambrosian) 
Erastianism ; asDr Jalland himself writes (op.cit., p. 263): ‘None was more 
ready than he to assert the spiritual independence of the Church in its relation 
to the State’. 

“2 Beatitudini tuae, id est cathedrae Petri, communione consocior. Super 
illam petram aedificatam ecclesiam scio. Quicumque extra hanc domum agnum 
comederit, profanus est. Si quis in Noe arca non fuerit, periet regnante diluvio 
(Ep. xv). The letter seems to have many reminiscences of St Cyprian’s De 


unitate. 
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St Jerome, the Catholic Church is identical with the 
Roman communion; as he says a little later in the same 
letter: ‘Whoever gathers not with you scatters; that is, 
he who is not of Christ is of antichrist’.1 The cause of 
Christ is identified with that of the Roman See, and that 
of Christ’s enemies with those who are not at peace 
with the Roman See. 

Optatus, Ambrose, Jerome and apparently Augustine 
all agree in this basic point. All are Catholic Fathers, 
three of them are doctors of the Church. But they are 
Westerners of the fourth and early fifth centuries. Was 
this criterion, then, a modern Western figment ? 
Apparently not. Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine 
in the early fourth century, and the Father of Church 
history, giving his version of the Quartodeciman con- 
troversy near the end of the second century, writes: 
‘Thereupon Victor, the bishop of Rome, attgmpts to 
cut off in a body the dioceses of all (Roman) Asia together 
with the neighbouring churches, as though unsound in 
faith—to cut them off from the common unity; and he 
issues a written proscription, announcing that all the 
brethren in that region are excommunicate en bloc’ .? 
Dr Jalland (op. cit., pp. 117 sqq.), is inclined to follow 
Zernov in his suggestion that Eusebius has utterly 
misunderstood his sources in this story, and that St 
Victor never attempted to excommunicate the Asian 
churches. I will not argue the matter here, since it 
suffices for my immediate purpose to point out that 
Eusebius does not appear to think it at all odd that Rome 
should claim to be the arbiter of Catholic communion, 
though he probably sympathizes with the view that Victor 
was using his powers in a high-handed manner and in a 


1 Quicumque tecum non colligit spargit, hoc est qui Christi non est anti- 
christi est (ibid.) 

2 Em rovros 6 pev Tis ‘Pwudiov mpocotas Biktwp dOpdws rhs "Actas méons 
Gua rats dudpos éExxAnotus tas wapoiktas &motéuvew, as ty érepodotovaas, THs 
kowis évdcews meiparar, Kal orndriTever ye did ypaupdrwu akowwvhrovs mdvras 
&pdny rods exeice avannpittrwy adedpovs (Eus., H.E.V., 24, 9). ornditave (see 
Liddell and Scott s.v.) appears to mean ‘placard as a malefactor’. 
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situation which did not require the extreme sanction of 
a mass excommunication. If an Anglican historian had 
to describe a similar attempt on the part of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to excommunicate all the South African 
Anglican dioceses motu proprio, it might be expected that 
he would drop some sort of hint that the attempt was 
ultra vires. 

I will add that I am not sure that there is not a vestige 
of the same principle in St Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
early second century, when he speaks of the Roman 
Church as “presiding over the charity’; since it has been 
shown that St Ignatius, on occasion, uses ‘the charity’ 
in a more or less concrete sense, as though referring to 
the communion of the faithful, and ‘presiding over’, 
Trpokadnuévn, suggests to the mind St Optatus’s phrases 
‘singular Chair’ and ‘unique Chair’ (cathedra, Chair, 
transliterates the Greek noun corresponding to xa@fo@at.) 
Finally, it will not be forgotten that the famous formula 
of Hormisdas, the instrument of union by which the 
Acacian schism was terminated in A.D. 519 (less than a 
hundred years after the death of St Augustine), is an 
outstanding witness to the identity of the Roman and 
the Catholic communion: *. . . promising that in future 
the names are not to be recited in the sacred mysteries 
of those who are separated from the communion of the 
Catholic Church, that is who in all things are not in 
agreement with the apostolic see’.t 

1 Promittens in sequenti tempore sequestratos a communione ecclesiae 
catholicae, id est in omnibus non consentientes sedi apostolicae, eorum nomina 
inter sacra non recitanda esse mysteria. Coll. Av. 59 §6 (CSEL). The formula 
was signed by, among others, the cote of Constantinople. He premised 
the formulary, in his letter to Pope Hormisdas, with a composition of his own, 
in which he said: ‘The most holy churches of God, that of your elder and 
our new Rome, I take as being one church; that see of the apostle Peter and 
of this august city I define to be one’ (ibid., §2). It has been suggested (by 
Bishop Gore, following Father Puller) that by means of this preamble the 
archbishop, ‘identifying in some curious fashion his own see . . . with the 
Papal see of old Rome’, managed to claim for his see a share in all the special 
privileges which in the formulary were assigned to Rome. It is possible that, 


in fact, the archbishop meant no more by these assertions of identity than to 
emphasize the spiritual union, then happily in process of external realization, 
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I have dealt at disproportionate length on this single 
point. It is true that the principle in question (that to 
be out of communion with the Holy See was to be 
pro tanto outside the Church) is rarely appealed to by St 
Augustine. Disregarding, or unaware of, the fact that 
at about the time of the later stages of the Donatist 
controversy Alexandria, Antioch and Constantinople, the 
three greatest sees of the East, and along with them 
presumably the majority of their dependent sees, were 
temporarily out of communion with Rome for their 
behaviour in the affair of St John Chrysostom, St Augustine 
confidently appeals to the geographical universality of 
the united Catholic Church. But the argument, as these 
contemporary facts might have shown, and as the future 
was to emphasize, was a precarious one; and it always 
lacked something of strict logical cogency, as the 
universality of the Church has de facto never begn more 
than approximate. It is therefore all the more important 
that St Optatus and St Augustine did on occasion draw 
attention to this, as I argue, traditional principle of 
unity through Rome, a principle which would find its 
full importance in times when large tracts of Christendom, 
comparable in geographical extent with the Catholic 
Church itself, lay habitually over against, and separated 
from, the Roman communion which has, none the less, 
always successfully vindicated for itself in common 
parlance the title ‘Catholic’. 


between the two sees. But in any case, this preamble hardly affects the meaning 
of the formulary itself, particularly in the sentence quoted in the text above. 
In this formulary Rome presents itself to the East under the title ‘apostolic 
see’, a title already used of the Roman see by Flavian, archbishop of Constan- 
tinople in 449, who speaks of the ‘throne of the apostolic see of the prince 
of the apostles Peter’; by Eusebius of Dorylaeum in the same year in the form 
‘thronus apostolicus’; and, also in the same year, by Theodoret of Cyrrhus. 
The title therefore was well known and not liable to misunderstanding. The 
other modifications noted by Dr jalland (op.cit., pp. 339 sq.) do not affect 
our present point. Rusticus, nephew of Pope Vigilius, speaks of ‘perhaps 
two thousand five hundred’ bishops having signed this Jibellus (which varied 
in its readings in some copies, but, so far as we know, in no case varied on the 
particular point here at issue). 
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But it is even more important to realize what is the 
idea of the Church that underlies the polemic of St 
Optatus and St Augustine, and is indeed the common 
postulate of primitive Catholicism, so far as its view 
was not distorted by the influence of nascent Caesaro- 
Papalism. This idea is that which finds expression in St 
Optatus’s words: a single fellowship of communion 
(una communionis societas). We use the word ‘communion’ 
nowadays, and there are apparent approximations to 
this usage in St Augustine, to mean a body, or a number 
of bodies, of Christians who enjoy intercommunion with 
one another ; thus we speak of the ‘Anglican communion’, 
meaning all those individuals and bodies which are on 
terms of full intercommunion with the Established 
Church of this country. Using the word in this modern 
concrete sense, we must say that primitive Catholicism, 
where incorrupt, held as a first principle that the Church 
is essentially a single communion. And if we ask wh 
this is so, the only possible answer is that the Church is 
a society—using this word also in the modern concrete 
sense in which we speak of the Oxford Union Society, 
the Society of Friends, the Society of Jesus.1 When a 
breach occurs among those who have hitherto been 
members of one society, so that thereafter they exist 
in two or more groups, acting independently and rejecting 
each other’s jurisdiction, it is no longer possible to 
describe them all as one society; there are as many 
societies as there are independent groups. The implicit 
Catholic claim was that the society known as the Catholic 


1 Ancient Latin seems poorly equipped with words to express this concrete 
meaning. Sodalitas and collegium had meanings in law and politics which made 
them unsuitable to describe a society anxious to gain or maintain legal recog- 
nition. Societas, when used concretely, tended to mean a financial “company”. 
Later Latin gave concrete meaning to communitas and universitas. Tertullian 
used a word almost adequate to our needs when he said of the Christians: 
corpus sumus (cf. the legal usage, e.g. corpus fabrariorum, and Livy: [multitudo] 
totius populi in unum corpus coalescere). But I suspect that when a Christian Father 
applied the word corpus to the Church his mind passed on almost inevitably 
to the idea of corpus Christi. See, however, the letter of the Council of Aquileia 
referred to above (Ambrose, Ep. XI), which speaks of totum corpus ecclesiae 


toto orbe diffusum. 
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Church, having been founded by Christ on a rock, and 
having received his promise that ‘the gates of hell’ should 
not prevail against it, could not cease to exist. When 
therefore men were faced with two societies, mutually 
independent, not more than one of these societies could 
be the Catholic Church, and one of the actually existing 
societies must be that Church. 

The ordinary Donatist controversialists did not dispute 
this inference. Only they claimed that their own society 
was the Catholic Church, so that the great society to 
which St Optatus and St Augustine belonged was not 
(see for instance Mr Willis’s account of an incident at 
the conference between Catholics and Donatists at 
Carthage in a.D. 411, p. 73: ‘The schismatics quarrelled 
about the use in the imperial rescripts of the word 
‘“‘Catholic’’ as applied to the party of Aurelius on the 

ound that it prejudged the question at issug’). One 
would like to know what were the views of Tychonius, 
the Donatist ‘of keen intelligence and eloquent style’, 
as St Augustine describes him, who took the course, 
unusual for a Donatist, of admitting that the ‘Church 
spread out in all the world’ had not been unchurched 
by its intercommunion with the African Catholics, yet 
apparently held that these latter were themselves 
unchurched. In so saying he fell foul alike of his fellow 
Donatists and of St Augustine and the Catholics. 

There are one or two passages in Mr Willis’s book 
where he appears to suggest that St Augustine was not 
rigid on the point of the indivisibility of the Church, 
which, I have argued, is bound up with the idea of the 
Church as a society. Thus on p. 116 he writes: ‘With 
St Augustine . . . schism is not thought of as automatically 
excluding a man from the Church, and leaving the 
Church as united as before: it is a true rending of the 
Body of Christ itself’. And again (p. 123): Cyprian 
‘could decide easily whether a man was within or without 
the Church. Augustine’s more subtle theory could give 
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no such definitive answer to the problem’—the theory 
in question being the accepted view of the Church in 
St Augustine’s age and ever since, that baptism does 
not demand, for its validity, that it should have been 
administered within the Catholic communion. Mr Willis 
refers us to Ep. xi, 8, 21, where we read of the 
Donatists: “They still baptize outside the church and— 
if it were possible—they rebaptize the church; they offer 
sacrifice in dissension and schism, and in the name of 
peace they salute the peoples, whom they exile from 
the peace of salvation. The unity of Christ is rent, the 
inheritance of Christ is blasphemed . . . We charge them 
with the madness of schism, the folly of rebaptizing, 
their wicked separation from the inheritance of Christ, 
which is spread through all nations.’! 

Does St Augustine mean, when he says ‘the unity of 
Christ is rent’, that the Body of Christ thereafter lives 
in two separated portions (cf. Willis, p. 125: ‘Schism 
. . . for Augustine . . . rends the very Body of Christ’) ? 
Bo: otherwise he could not describe the Donatist 
baptisms as taking place ‘outside the church’. We must 
herefore understand by the phrase ‘the unity of Christ 
is rent’ that some of those who had previously enjoyed 
he blessings of Catholic unity had lost them through 
he schism of Donatus; St Augustine would have denied 
hat the Church had thereby ceased to be united.? His 
eal mind appears in a passage quoted by Mr Willis (p. 
21): ‘Again, you (Donatists) dare to make mention 


1 Adhuc baptizant extra ecclesiam et, si possint, rebaptizant ecclesiam ; 
crificant in dissensione et schismate et pacis nomine populos salutant, quos 
pace salutis exterminant. Conscinditur unitas Christi, blasphematur hereditas 
hristi . . . nos eis obicimus furorem schismatis, ahaa orate insaniam, 
b hereditate Christi, quae per omnes gentes diffusa est, nefariam separationem. 
2 Cf. Tract. in Joann. VI, 11: Ecclesiae catholicae dictum est, Una est columba 
ea and 26 (addressing imaginary Donatists): Quare laniastis columbam? 
o laniastis viscera vestra: nam vobis laniatis, columba integra perseverat ; 
here we see how easily the preacher can slip into a verbal statement that 
e Church has been divided by schism, yet does not mean what he appears 
say. Columba integra perseverat might be taken as an epigrammatic statement 
f St Augustine’s real view on the point at issue. 
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of the blessed Cyprian as though that great champion of 
Catholic unity and peace were a support of your separation. 
First be in the Church, which it is well known that Cyprian 
held to and preached, and then dare to name him as 
the supporter of your views’ (my italics). It will hardly 
be argued that the church which he here invites the 
schismatics to join is.other than the communion to 
which St Augustine belonged, or that it is not by him: 
held to enjoy by right the name of Catholic Church.? 

Apart from particular passages of St Augustine which 
have led him astray, I think that Mr Willis is affected 
by the modern Anglican idea that where there are valid 
sacraments, there is the Church. But this simple theory, 
is one that can claim no support from antiquity, unless: 
possibly that of Tychonius.? 


* * * 


As it will probably be a long time before Mr Wibllis’s: 
monograph is superseded by a similar work fn English: 
on the same subject, I add the following observations: 
on points of detail: 


1 Quid quod etiam beati Cypriani mentionem facere audetis, velut ille: 
auctor sit vestrae divisionis, tantus defensor catholicae unitatis et pacis ? Primoc 
esto in ecclesia, quam constat tenuisse et praedicasse Cyprianum, et tunc: 
aude velut auctorem sententiae tuae nominare Cyprianum (C. Cresc. II, xxi, 39). 

2 Having said so much, I ought to add that I seem to note tendencies in Greek-- 
speaking Christian antiquity, which, pushed to their logical conclusion, would: 
make ‘visible unity’ of the Church desirable indeed, but not essential. It is az 
matter of tendencies rather than of deliberate assertions, and I may be mistaken; ; 
but cf. Coll. Av. (CSEL) Ep. 195, in which Epiphanius, newly elected arch-- 
bishop of Constantinople, announces his election to St Hormisdas : ‘I am not+ 
a newcomer, ignorant of the church’s constitutions, but having been by God’ss 
will nurtured in the holy Catholic church from my tender years I obeyed at 
various times most holy priests and patriarchs’—yet for a large part of his life: 
this ‘callid’ man (as Edmund Bishop calls him) must presumably have been: 
living as a schismatic in the schismatical church of Constantinople during thes 
Acacian schism. These Constantinopolitans, even after the termination of thez 
schism, seem to regard the reconciliation in the light of a reunion of the twoc 
sees of ancient and ‘modern’ Rome, not as the re-entry of the Constantinopolitans 
communion into the bosom of the Catholic Church. In so far as these tendencies 
really existed, they would work out logically into a theory which made thet 
eslg sees logically prior to the universal church, a theory which reduces thes 
universal church ultimately to a numerus of particular churches. Such a theory} 
would be radically untrue to the New Testament conception, for which the: 
universal church is prior to the local churches, the latter being at most thez 
local representations of the universal church. 
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The treatise De unitate ecclesiae (see Willis, peg3y etcs) 
is regarded by Batiffol (who refers to Portalié and 
Bardenhewer) as only doubtfully authentic. It is probably 
contemporaneous, and a product of St Augustine’s own 


church of Hippo. 


On p. 107, after mentioning St Augustine’s distinction 


- between sacramental validity and liceity, Mr Willis says: 
‘Nevertheless, there are traces in his works of the old 


view of the disastrous spiritual effects of being in schism’. 
This might be described as a masterly litotes. From the 
second paragraph of the Psalm against the Party of Donatus 
(A.D. 393), where he says that by schism the Donatists 
had handed themselves over to the devil, down to his 
last extant letter on the subject of Donatism (Ep. 208, 
A.D. 423), where he tells the nun to whom he is writing 
(an ex-Donatist) that ‘if she died outside the unity of 
the body of Christ, her virginity would avail her nothing’, 
the disastrous effects of schism are the burden of St 
Augustine’s voluminous “Donatist’ writings.1 

Mr Willis says (p. 108) that St Optatus proposes two 
tests by which to recognize the true church, the possession 
of the sacraments and the universal geographical extension 
of the church. For the first test he refers to Opt., 1, 1; 
but there the sacraments are not referred to as marks 
of the Church: ‘The Church is one; it derives its sanctity 
from the sacraments, and this sanctity is not assessed b 
the pride of individuals’—a hit at the Donatist theory 
that the validity of the sacraments depends on the moral 
character of the ministers. Valid sacraments are not a 
useful test of the true church as against Donatists, since 


1 Cf. for instance, Contra litt. Pet. Il, 77: ‘Christian charity cannot be pre- 
served except in the unity of the church . . . without charity you are nothing, 
even though you should have baptism and faith and by faith be able even to 
move mountains’—caritas enim christiana nisi in unitate ecclesiae non potest 
custodiri . . . videatis sine illa nihil vos esse, et si baptismum et fidem teneatis 
et per illam etiam montes transferre possitis. Schism, according to St Augustine, 
deprives the reception of valid sacraments of any lifegiving virtue (though 
sacraments which confer character will subsequently be revivified if the subject 
is reconciled to the church); this is surely a disastrous result. 
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even if this validity could be empirically established, it was 
part of St Optatus’s case that it could exist outside the 
true church. 

There appears to be some confusion on p. 109, last 
paragraph, where it is stated that St Optatus affirms, 
and St Augustine denies, that schismatic sacraments 
have an actively defiling effect upon the recipient. But 
in the passage referred to St Optatus is talking about 
Donatist rebaptism or absolution of Catholics whom they 
seduce into their sect; while St Augustine (in De bapt. 
v, i, 1) is arguing the quite different point that the 
existence of ‘bad’ people in the Church does not suffice 
to unchurch her.1 

The meaning of the famous passage quoted on p. 120 
(securus iudicat orbis terrarum etc.) is: ‘Wherefore the 
whole church can safely decide that those are not good 
men who divide themselves from the world in any part 
of the world’. (I may add that I doubt whether this 
passage will bear the weight that is sometimes put upon 
it by Catholic commentators. It is not, as it stands in 
the context, a condemnation of schism in general, but a 
justification of the view that the Donatists’ reasons alleged 
for their particular schism were invalid. A passage earlier 
in the same chapter, Contra Ep. Parm., III, tv, 25, where 
St Augustine says that the Donatists are separated from 
‘that communion to which it was said: Sing to the Lord 
a new song, sing ye to the Lord all the earth’, is interesting 
as a quite clear identification of the Catholic Church 
and the ‘communion’ to which St Augustine belonged.) 

Pp. 123-6 deal with the difficult subject of the dis- 
tinction between membership on earth of the visible 
church and predestination. Mr Willis says that there is 
never absent from St Augustine’s mind ‘the thought of 


the Church which is not yet perfected, the communior 
1 The second quotation from St Optatus referred to ad loc., dum Javan‘ 
sordidant, is irrelevant; St Optatus is here speaking of Jewish or (invalid 


heretical baptisms (Mr Willis has missed this point, in reference to the sams 
quotation, on p. 152). 
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of those who are holy and spiritual, the Lord’s body and 
household, not yet finally gathered in from the highways 
of heresy and the hedges of schism’; he means the church 
as it will be in heaven, though he gives no reference to 
a passage where this is called a communio; on the same 
‘page ‘the communion of the saints’ describes both the 
predestined (when in heaven ?) and the visible Church. 

I cannot judge from Mr Willis’s references whether the 
‘confusion is in his language only, or in St Augustine’s. 
His phrase for the visible church is sometimes communio 
acramentorum; I know of only one instance of communio 
anctorum in the whole corpus of St Augustine’s genuine 

orks (Serm. 231, n. 6), where it refers to the visible 
Church—I think Mr Willis borrows the phrase from 
Reuter or Harnack. But the reference on this page to 

p- CLXxxv is certainly misleading, as St Augustine in 
he passage cited is speaking not of entry to the number 
f the predestined but of enforced entry into the visible 
hurch. On the following page Mr Willis accepts Harnack’s 
xtremely shallow judgement (derived from Reuter) 
hat ‘the thought of predestination shatters every notion 
lof the Church’ and renders valueless ‘the institution and 
eans of salvation’. Batiffol (op. cit., pp. 518 sqq.) 
eals with this point; here I will content myself with 
ointing out that God, in predestinating his elect, 
repares also the means by which they will be brought 
o their predestined goal, and of these means the communio 
acramentorum is one.1 Finally, I do not think that the 
octrine of predestination had anything to do with the 
uestion of reconciling Donatists. 

On p. 153, Mr Willis’s language might suggest that 
st Augustine adopted the view that schismatical sacraments 
ere valid because of its practical convenience. But in 
act he had no option in the matter, since it had been 


1See also Introduction a I’Etude de Saint Augustin, E. Gilson, pp. 225-45, 
‘or the distinction between the communio sacramentorum, the visible church 


n other words, and the City of God. 
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decided at the Council of Arles, and before that ne 
doubt by Rome in St Cyprian’s time. 

I am sorry that Mr Willis (p. 174) seems to represent 
as St Cyprian’s view (or as that of St Augustine interpreting 
him) that “charity is greater than truth’. Whatever truth 
there may be in such a statement, it is gravely misleading. 
since it suggests a possible opposition between charity 
and truth which is inherently impossible. And on the 
same page the concept of an invisible church is used ir 
a way that falsifies St Augustine’s thought (since he only 
as a rule distinguished between the church militant anc 
the church in glory) and may give a false impressior 
of the extent to which he supposed that the life of 
grace could be found outside the communio sacramentorum. 
That St Augustine allowed for this possibility in certair 
cases where adhesion to the visible Church was < 
physical impossibility is true, and this admission afford: 
a useful basis for a theory of grace in non-Catholics on 
condition of this physical impossibility, or of the moral 
impossibility constituted by invincible ignorance. On the 
latter point, reference may be made to an article in the 
last issue of this REVIEW.1 


1 January 1951, pp. 72-73. 
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FAITHFUL 


By MGR H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


] 
: 

subject of this article, many books and articles have 

appeared in the last few years either directly on this 
jtopic or bearing closely on it.? Many factors have 
contributed to this newly-awakened interest. It seems 
that there is still room for theological discussion. But 
sit is not possible to doubt that this priesthood is a matter 
of Christian doctrine. Fr Dabin quotes M. Tixeront as 
saying in 1925 that if we assert ‘that the title of priest 
belongs in no sense to the ordinary Christian, we should 
go against the authority of St Peter and St John . 
and against the most authoritative Fathers’. M. Anger 
and P. Mura consider it as more than a matter of opinion 
or probability. Cardinal Innitzer has claimed that to 
joppose it would be to oppose that which has received 
the encouragement and favour of the highest authority 
of the Church. 

The newly-awakened interest is due in the first place 
to a deepening of our understanding and appreciation 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, reflected so strikingly 
in the two most influential encyclicals of recent years. 
he idea of the Mystical Body naturally makes us think 


1 Paul Dabin, s.j., Le Sacerdoce Royal des Fidéles dans la Tradition ancienne 
st moderne, Brussels, 1950. Pp. 643 (L’Editions Universelle S.A., 53 Rue 
oyale, Brussels) 360 frs (Belg.). 

ZIves Congar, 0.P., Sacerdoce et Jaicat, in La Vie intellectuelle, dec., 1946. 
P. Tromp, s.J., Quo sensu in sacrificio missae offerat Ecclesia, offerant fideles, 


Periodica, XXX, p. 265. ; 
A. Thiry, s.J., L’Encyclique ‘Mediator Dei’ sur Ia liturgie, in Nouvelle Revue 


heologique, Tome LXX, p. 113. j 
Paul F. Palmer, s.j., Lay Priesthood: Real or Metaphorical, in Theological 
tudies, VIII, 578 and note 12; also Lay Priesthood: Towards a Terminology, in 


heological Studies, X, 235. : 
Joseph Putz, Priest and Laity at Mass According to Pius XII, in The Clergy Monthly, 


» 121 f., 140. 
Joseph Pascher, in a commentary on Mediator Dei in Theologie und Glaube, 


MEPP. 186 f. 
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of the many members, each with their particular functions 
so necessary to the Church. The Church has other limbs, 
voices and organs besides those of her clergy. 

The term laity was originally a term of nobility, 
expressing this priesthood in a certain general sense. 
For it referred to men and women as members of 
God’s People, as the tAos of God. They were proud 
of this title, since they were a consecrated people, an 
anointed people, a kingly people: the people bringing 
Christ to the world, representing Christ in the world, 
having the value of Christ in all their official relations 
with the Father. 

Many of those who have led the way in the development 
of this neglected treatise of theology have been motivated 
by a desire to find as much theological support as possible 
for the lay apostolate. Others have been led in the same 
direction by their anxiety to revive and increase the 
love of the Church’s liturgical life, and to find a doctrinal 
basis for their appeal to the laity to be more than mere 
onlookers, to take an active part in the liturgy. 

Another factor has been the revival of sacramental 
theology, especially that of sacramental character and 
of Confirmation as the sacrament of Catholic action. 
That this character is connected with priesthood in all 
the sacraments that confer it was clearly St Thomas’s 
doctrine. Perhaps there is a foreshadowing of this doctrine 
in St Augustine when he says that Baptism as well as 
Orders involve a certain indelible consecration. When 
we understand such consecration in the light of his 
teaching that by Baptism we become set apart from the 
world to share in the Christian priesthood of God’s 
people, we are not far from the later doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

Catholics tended to forget the inner spiritual meaning 
of character when controversy with the Reformers led 
them, on the one hand, to concentrate their theological 
energy on proving the very existence of character to the 
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| neglect of its essence and, on the other, to resist the 
' Reformers’ contention that the clergy were no more 
| priests than the laity. When the latter spoke of laymen 
being priests, they really meant that priests were laymen. 
| St Thomas had taken up a position the exact contrary 
| of that of the Reformers. So truly were ordained priests 
| ministers of Christ, that they must be in some sense, 
| through Christ, ministers of his members. True, they 
i: not, as some Modernists have said, delegates of 
the community; but they must be, in some sense, its 
ministers. Could the Church, whose ministers they 
were, fail to have some part in the sacrifice they offer ? 
The members cannot be separated from the Head, as 
long as they remain members. The Head offers sacrifice 
| through his priests; the members offer sacrifice with 
and through the Head; they too, then, must offer 
sacrifice through the Head’s ministers. They all have 
their way of offering, and all have their way of being 
co-victims. Union with Christ means union with his 
| ministers. 

Fr Dabin’s volume deals entirely with tradition. He 
had written a few years ago a book with a similar title, 
dealing with the doctrine as found in Scripture,! and 
he hoped to live to complete his work with a third 
volume on the dogmatic theology of the lay priesthood. 
In fact he died just a year before the second volume 
appeared. However, the present volume certainly allows 
us to see not only how unanimous is the tradition in 
favour of the doctrine but also much of Fr Dabin’s 
personal views on its explicit formulation. The doctrine 
is, as far as scripture goes, based mainly upon two 
passages in I Peter and two passages in the Apocalypse. 
St Peter is comparing Christians with Jews. Christians 
are built upon Christ, the stone rejected by the Jews. 
The Jews had once been called a ‘priestly kingdom and 
a holy nation’.2 In a new and special way must the 


1 Le Sacerdoce Royal des Fidéles dans les Livres Saints, Paris, 1941. 
| 2 Exod. XIX, 66 
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Christians who are built on Christ into a spiritual fabric 
be ‘a holy priesthood, to offer up that spiritual sacrifice, 
which God accepts through Jesus Christ’?! Christians 
must not be unbelieving as were the Jews; for it is the 
Christians who are now ‘a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a consecrated nation, a people God means to have for 
himself; it is yours to proclaim the exploits of the God 
who has called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light’ .? 

The passages in the Apocalypse treat Christians more 
individually, in contrast with the collective terminology 
of St Peter. St John speaks of all who died for Christ, 
and of all who refused to worship the beast, as reigning 
‘as kings with Christ for a thousand years . . . they will 
be as priests of God, priests of Christ; all those thousand 
years they will reign with him’.? Similar language is 
used in an earlier chapter, where St John is recording 
the hymn of the elders in the Lamb’s presence: “Thou 
hast made us a royal race of priests, to serve God; we 
shall reign as kings over the earth’.4 These passages of 
St John suggest a connexion with sacramental character 
in so far as the seal on the foreheads of the elect is clearly 
opposed to the mark of the beast. Moreover, they look 
back to the prophecies of Isaias and Ezechiel of a messianic 
kingdom in which all will be priests of the Lord and 
ministers of our God, or of a repentant people marked 
with a cross.6 On the basis of these passages, the 
Christian priesthood has always been considered anagogic, 
i.e., looking forward to our state of glory. Here below 
we share Christ’s priesthood in a way which is imperfect 
compared with the share which we shall have when we 
worship God in heaven. 


UT Peter m, 5; Knox. 
21 Peter m1, 9, Knox. 

3 Apoc. xx, 4-6, Knox. The passage refers directly to celestial priesthood ; 
but clearly as a fulfilment of the priesthood and reign with Christ on earth F 
4 Apoc. v, 10, Knox. ; 
5 Apoc. vil, 3 and xm, 16 f. 

6 Js. tx, 6 and Ez. 1x, 4. 
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A study of Fr Dabin’s book, with its two to three 
hundred witnesses from Fathers, theologians and 
ecclesiastical documents, shows not one in five of these 
-so much as thinking of applying these passages to the 
clergy in orders, as such. Those who do are mainly 
Latins, who did not understand the New Testament 
connotation of the words jgpéus and igoéteuua, which 
)are never used of the hierarchical, ministerial priesthood. 
The ministers are always referred to as presbyters or 
bishops. And even those who do refer these Passages to 
the clergy do so without prejudice to the general 
ipriesthood of the faithful. 

The Fathers, interpreting these passages, think more 
jof a collective priesthood as a rule, but they never 
jexclude an individual share in it belonging to every 
‘Christian. It is founded on the Christian’s membership 
jof Christ. One with Christ, he has some part, from 
the moment of his ‘putting on’ Christ, with Christ’s 
jpriestly worship of the Father. In this sense many of 
the Fathers interpret those passages of Scripture where 
jthe Christian is said to be anointed.1 In St John, this 
/anointing is related to the Christian’s share in Christ’s 
iprophetic office: ‘. . . the Holy One has anointed you, 
and now nothing is hidden from you . . . the influence 
jof his anointing lives on in you, so that you have no 
jneed of teaching . . .2 In St Paul it is perhaps a more 
‘general reference to our being set apart as Christians: 
“. . . it is he who has anointed us, just as it is he who 
shas put his seal on us . . .’3 Passages such as these, and 
‘still more so the following, have led to the use among 
itheologians of the argument from the consent of the 
‘faithful: ‘It is written in the book of the prophets. 
‘And they shall all have the Lord for their teacher’ ;4 
we shall refer to this aspect of the general priesthood 
jlater. 

1 They sometimes like to point out that the Christian is so called because, 


jlike Christ, he is the anointed one. 
) 21 John xx, 27, Knox. 3II Cor. 1, 21, Knox. 4 John vi, 45, Knox. 
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At the moment it is important for the understanding 
of this priesthood of the faithful to note that it is rare 
in the Church’s tradition before the Reformation to 
find it compared with the priesthood of orders. Its 
term of comparison is always the non-priesthood of the 
non-baptized. St Peter writes: ‘Time was when you 
were not a people at all, now you are God’s people . . .’! 
By baptism we become the Laos, the laity, and as such 
incomparably above those not yet joined to Christ, 
even the catechumens. This was why catechumens could 
not remain in church during the sacrifice. The unbaptized 
are unconsecrated. Christians are consecrated. Some 
Fathers, notably St Augustine and St Jerome, give the 
Jews of the Old Testament a special place in this respect, 
above pagan peoples; but they still regard them as having 
a consecration far inferior to that of Christians. Ordinary 
Jews could not share in the same offerings as the levitic 
priesthood, as Christians share the Eucharist with their 
priests. Many of the Fathers go so far as to stress the 
undoubted superiority of this general priesthood of the 
faithful over the levitic priesthood itself. It is unfortunate 
that the word ‘laity’ has almost lost its original 
connotation of a consecrated people and come to be 
used merely to denote that one is not a member of the 
clergy. . 

When this contrast between the consecrated people 
and the rest of mankind is borne in mind, it will be 
readily seen that their general priesthood is more than 
mere metaphor. It involves a status and perfection given 
through the sacraments of initiation. At the end of this 
article, I shall consider the various terms which have 
been used to distinguish it from the priesthood of orders. 
But in all that I shall say in the meantime about the 
Christian’s power of offering Mass with and through 
the priests, as well as about his other priestly, kingly 
and prophetic powers, it must always be understood 


1] Peter mu, 10, Knox. 
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|that these powers belong to him completely, while 
|they belong in no sense at all even to the catechumen. 
A Christian can take part in an offering of infinite value, 
because it is Christ’s. A non-Christian is excluded from 
this. A realization of this brings home to us the awfulness 
‘of the penalty of excommunication. The difference 
| between Christian and non-Christian, member and 
non-member, applies both to the active and to the 
passive powers conferred by the sacramental character, 
-as also to the indirect share Christians have in all the 
Church’s worship by being able to unite the interior 
sacrifice of their own bodies, of all their lives, with 
Christ. 

To consider the latter first, the faithful are invited 
to join in the Mass by offering themselves to God from 
the moment of the offertory, so that their personal 
sacrifice may be one with the whole Church’s sacrifice, 
and one with Christ’s. We are told to ‘live’ our Mass, 
jto offer at that Mass our lives during the day, that they 
may be consecrated and immolated in our name by the 
priest who represents Christ, and is his instrument. 
The layman can ‘live’ his Mass, but depends on the 
|priest in orders for his spiritual offering to be publicly 
jand externally offered to the Father together with 
'\Christ’s sacrifice. But it is important to remember that, 
when the priest does this for the faithful, he does so not 
as a delegate of the people, but as the divinely appointed 
minister and delegate of Christ. He offers for the people, 
because the people belong to Christ, and he stands in 
Christ’s place. ‘In the sacrifice of the altar, says .. . 
St Robert Bellarmine, the general sacrifice of the faithful 
is signified, the sacrifice in which the whole mystical 
Body of Christ, the redeemed city, is offered to God 
by Christ, the High Priest.’4 

Not only has the Catholic layman the right and duty 
to immolate himself together with Christ, that the 


1 Pius XII, Mediator, Part II. 
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priest may officially offer him through Christ to God 
in the Mass, but he is also called upon to join with the 
priest in actually offering Christ to the Father. Christ 
offers this eucharistic sacrifice of himself pre-eminently 
as the principal offerer. The priest in sacred orders is 
Christ’s minister, and he alone is the instrument whereby 
Christ offers himself eucharistically to the Father in 
union with the offering of the Church. The layman is 
appointed to join with Christ and his Church in offering 
the divine victim through this same ministry. Pius XI 
reminds us that many prayers of the liturgy express 
this: ‘After the offertory of the bread and wine the 
sacred minister turns to the-people and says : ‘‘Pray, 
brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may become 
acceptable in the sight of God the Father Almighty’’. 
Moreover the prayers by which the divine victim is 
offered to God are said for the most part in tke plural, 
and they more than once indicate that the people have 
a part in this sacrifice as being offerers of it; for example: 
ay For whom we offer to thee, or who offer 


to thee . . . ; We beseech thee, Lord, graciously to 
receive this offering of us thy servants, indeed of the 
whole of thy household . . . We, thy servants, indeed 


the whole of thy holy people, offer to thy august Majesty, 
from the gifts that thou hast given us, a pure victim, 
a holy victim, a spotless victim.’’ ’4 


1 Op. cit., loc. cit., C.T.S. trans. p. 91. Dom Sebastian Moore in his article 
in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Winter, 1950, pp. 31 ff., thinks that these words 
of the Missal, especially the words in the Anamnesis, refer not to the Body 
and Blood of Christ, but to the bread and wine which are changed into that 
Body and Blood by consecration, He agrees that the present Roman Mass has 
words which do not easily apply to the bread and wine before consecration. 
Besides, some secret prayers, as, for instance, that for the feast of the Epiphany, 
clearly offer up Jesus Christ under the form of the bread and wine; and the 
relation between the Secret and the anamnesis is recognized. However the 
origin of these prayers be explained, it seems that for centuries they have been 
used to express our offering of the divine victim. Some forms of anamnesis 
confuse this idea by introducing immediately some form of epiclesis; and I 
cannot help feeling that Dom Sebastian is understanding all forms somewhat 
in this way, as prayers offering bread and wine to God to be changed into the 
Body and Blood, which surely cannot be liturgically sound. 
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In this offering the role of the people is perhaps more 
| passive than active. It is passive in so far as they cannot 
consecrate, and bring Christ down upon the altar, nor 
offer the victim to God officially and externally as 
| Christ’s ministers; their presence is not necessary for 
the sacrifice. But, provided the Mass is offered for them 
by bishop or presbyter, they can and should offer it 
with and through him. They are not concelebrants, 
but can be said to join with him in offering Mass. Probably 
they could be safely called co-offerers, since the word 
‘offerer’ is not used so technically as ‘celebrant’. 

Pius XII in his Encyclical Mediator fully accepts the 
teaching of St Thomas that this power of offering Mass 
with the priest, as well as the power of taking part in 
other official Christian acts of worship, belongs to the 
Christian in virtue of his sacramental character. The 
Pope writes, almost in St Thomas’s words: ‘It is not 
surprising that Christians should be raised to this dignity. 
For in the baptismal font they are in a general sense 
‘made members of Christ the Priest, and by the 
““character’’ which is, so to say, engraved on their 
soul, they are delegated to Christian worship. To this 
extent they are made sharers, according to their status, 
of Christ’s own priesthood’. The Pope reminds us in 
this connexion that their share has been liturgically 
represented sometimes by their responding in unison 
to the prayers of the liturgy; at other times by their 
bringing their offerings of bread and wine at the offertory ; 
and at all times by making an offering for the Mass to 
be said for their intention. Further, the Pope says that 
when the priest actually offers up Christ’s sacrifice in 
the way in which he alone can do it, the people may 
be said to offer it by his hands and with him. 

The Pope continues: ‘. . . it is evident that the faithful 
offer the sacrifice by the hands of the priest, since the 
minister of the altar acts in the person of Christ, in so 


1 Part II, my translation, 
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far as Christ is the Head offering in the name of His 
members. In this way the whole Church is rightly said 
to offer through Christ the sacrificial victim. The people 
is not however said thus to offer with the priest in the 
sense that, as members of the Church no less than the 
priest, they perform the visible liturgical rite—for this 
function belongs only to the minister divinely appointed 
for it; but rather in so far as they join their praise, 
supplication, expiation and thanksgiving to the prayer 
and intention of the priest, even of the High Priest 
Himself, that they in turn may be offered with the 
offering of the victim and the external ritual of the 
riest.’1 

Obviously the Mass is Christ’s sacrifice, and it only 
belongs to the faithful in so far as they are his members. 
By baptism they possess the character which makes it 
possible for them to act officially as his members in 
Christian worship, though in a private, mystical way. 

There has been considerable development in the 
theology of this share of the layman in Christian priestly 
worship. Up to the time of St Thomas, it is understood 
as the prerogative of the Christian people, belonging 
exclusively to those who have put on Christ in baptism 
and are still united to his Body. Though they are not 
set apart from among Christians as are the ministerial 
priests, they are at any rate set apart from the world. 
Though in a lesser sense than bishops and presbyters, 
they are to give light to the world. Does this priesthood 
include a share in Christ’s offices as king and prophet, 
as well as a share in his priesthood in the strict sense ? 
Many of our witnesses say so quite definitely, and we 
shall see later in this article how important this extension 
is in the minds of some modern theologians. 

From the time of St Thomas, theologians have 
unanimously accepted his identification of this priesthood 
with the sacramental character. Although this appears 

1 Tbid. 
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clearly for the first time in his theology, it is seen to 
fit so perfectly the implicit faith of the earlier centuries, 
that it may be said to be practically unopposed. They 
all accept likewise the basis of this doctrine, as seen 
iby St Thomas, in the double aspect of the sacraments, 
as being means of sanctification and acts of worship. 
‘The first effect, grace, is the fulfilment of their first 
function. The character belongs to them in virtue of 
their function as the divinely instituted official acts 
‘of Christian worship. There are four sacraments more 
directly related to worship, baptism, confirmation, 
orders and the Eucharist. The first three depute a man 
to such share in the priesthood as will enable him to 
perform these acts; for there is no official Christian 
worship, except such as proceeds from Christ’s priesthood. 
The fourth is the central act of worship itself. 

St Thomas regards the characters of baptism and 
confirmation as primarily passive, in so far as the principal 
ower they bestow is a power to be acted upon or 
offered to God. Through these sacraments the faithful 
can receive other sacraments validly, and they can be 
offered with Christ in the Mass. The principal effect of 
the character of orders is to give us the power to confer 
other sacraments, to be the instruments of grace for 
others. 
~ It is clear from a comparison between the questions 
where St Thomas treats of the character of the sacraments 
in general and those where he deals with the sacraments 
in particular that he does not regard the characters of 
baptism and confirmation as wholly passive. They 
apparently give power to confer matrimony. They also 
give the Christian power at least to provide the quasi- 
matter of penance by his own activity. Further, outside 
the purely physical order, both baptism and confirmation 
depute the Christian to certain active functions. Since 
baptism and confirmation have been separated in their 
administration, we associate these active functions more 
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with the latter. The soldier of Christ through confirmation 
is not entitled to preach in church, nor to defend the 
faith as officially representing the Church. Yet he can 
and must defend the interests of Christ in the home and 
in public life. The same has been traditionally understood 
of baptism, though in a lesser degree. The baptized 
person is like a child who has a duty to defend his own 
life, but is not yet officially called upon to defend the 
community. 

Both of them moreover, in virtue of their characters, 
have the privilege of undertaking, in submission to the 
hierarchy, the apostolate of Catholic Action. In recent 
years they have been not only invited, but vigorously 
urged to this. 

In the early Church, this same function was connected 
with the sacramental character in so far as the latter 
was compared to the branding marks or other signs by 
which a soldier was recognized. The Christian initiate, 
if he gave up the fight, would be known by this mark 
as a deserter. Again, it was for the same reason that in 
confirmation he was regarded as receiving the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. These gifts were first promised 
to Christ for his kingly office. Since this kingly office 
cannot be separated from the priestly one, all Christians 
have some share in it. 

This consideration shows us how right Fr Dabin is 
in not allowing the Christian share in Christ’s office 
to be confined to the priesthood of worship. Christ 
and all the faithful share in their degree the wider 
mediatorship involved in the offices of king and prophet. 
The layman in his way co-operates with the hierarch 
in bringing men to God and in witnessing God before 
men. This subordinate mediatorial work is done both ir 
an organized way by official Catholic Action and privately 
at all times by each Catholic in his own sphere of life 

This recalls to us the Scriptural Passages quoted at th 
beginning of this article. The passage from St Pete 
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reminds us of the view of certain Jews—a view still 
alive in Judaism—that the faithful Jews would redeem 
the world. We know, however, that Christ alone is 
redeemer, but that we are all joined to him in the work. 
Because all Christians are in their way priests, they are 
all consecrated and—as St John and St Paul say—all 
anointed. No Christian as such acts alone. When he acts 
in the spirit of God in any way, either to offer due 
Christian worship to God or to bring God by his action 
and teaching to other men, it is Christ the priest who 
acts with and through him. 

English Catholics should welcome this development 
in Catholic theology, so as to understand and appreciate 
more the dignity and prerogatives of the laity, many 
of whom give so great a part of their time and energy 
to Catholic action and take so eager a part in Christian 
worship. Our own Newman was an untiring defender 
of their desire to be given a more active part in the 
Church’s life. His acquaintance with the early Church 
convinced him beyond all doubt or hesitation that this 
was right. Were not St Justin, Athenagoras, Hermas, 
\Minutius Felix, Arnobius and Lactantius all laymen ? 
/\Who can estimate how much the Church of the second 
and third century owed to the apologetic work of laymen ? 
In Newman’s day, De Maistre, Chateaubriand, Nicholas, 
Montalembert and Ozanam were all laymen. If he had 
lived into the present century, he would have rejoiced 
at the great work done by the laity to-day both here and 
elsewhere. If we include the religious orders of brothers 
and women, must we not confess that God has preferred 
to do much of his work through laymen rather than 
through ordained clergy ? 

The great work of the Church is shared by everyone, 
not only by the chosen few. As a body she can be relied 
upon at all times to witness to the truth of Christ without 
compromise. ‘She has been eighteen hundred years in 
the world’, wrote Newman, ‘and all that time she has 
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been doing battle in the boldest, most obstinate way in 
the cause of the human race, in maintenance of the 
undeniable but comparatively obscure truths of religion. 
She is always alive, always on the alert, when any enemy 
whatever attacks them. She has brought them through 
a thousand perils. Sometimes preaching , sometimes 
leading, sometimes arguing. . . she has fought on and 
fulfilled her trust."1 Nor, as we have shown, has the 
laity’s part in this been purely submissive, a mere 
following of their clergy. In all obedience and loyalt 
to the Church’s visible Head, they have had—and still 
have—their share in leadership. There have been periods 
of history when the protection of the faith has been 
vital, when the laity have been more faithful than the 
clergy, or even when the clergy have failed. For the 
Spirit of God infuses the whole Body, the laity together 
with the Pope, the bishops and the clergy. And for this 
reason the Popes have always been influenced by what is 
called the consensus fidelium, and theologians have regarded 
it as a legitimate locus theologicus. To-day we think less 
of this locus, but chiefly because for so long we have 
been blessed by a devoted, faithful episcopate in all 
parts of the Church.” It was not always so, and it was in 
those ages that the laity’s exercise of their share in 
Christ's priestly, kingly and prophetic office was so 
valuable. Newman claims that it was the laity who saved 
the Irish Church three centuries ago, and they betrayed 
the Church of England. 

It will be seen from this that, though the terms ‘priest’ 
and ‘sacrifice’ can be used metaphorically and made to 
apply to acts of charity, almsgiving and the like, the 
royal priesthood which tradition teaches as belonging to 
all the faithful cannot be dismissed in such a way. Whatever 
term we use for it, it is more than: mere metaphor, 
just as it is by more than a mere metaphor that the faithful 


1 Idea of a University, pp. 516-7. 
2 Jt has certainly influenced theologians in the matter of at least two recent 
Definitions. 
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are one with Christ, the people of God, consecrated, 
and set apart. Pius XI called it a general royal priesthood 
as opposed to the functional priesthood of the clergy. 
Traditionally it has often been called an initial or inchoate 
priesthood in contrast to the perfect priesthood of the 
clergy. At other times it has been called an inferior, 
private priesthood as contrasted with a superior and 
official or public priesthood. Since St Peter speaks of 
the faithful as offering spiritual sacrifices, it is sometimes 
called a spiritual priesthood. Father Palmer, s.J., thinking 
of the mystical Body, speaks of mystical priesthood. 
It is difficult to see what would then be the distinguishing 
term for the priesthood of orders, unless it be ministerial 
or perhaps real priesthood. The truth that all wish to 
express is fortunately clear, though there may be some 
easiness about the best terms to avoid ambiguity. | 
ould suggest that the safest distinction is between the 
riesthood of the laity (or of the faithful, since laity usually 
eans the non-ordained faithful, and thus might seem 
to exclude any ordained clergy who happened to be 
resent attending Mass) and the priesthood, tout court, 
dding the words of orders or ordained only when necessary 
to avoid ambiguity. 

Fortunately this question of terms is not serious, unless 
to avoid misunderstandings among non-Catholics. There 
as rarely been any widespread error among Catholics 
regarding the distinction, denied by many Reformers, 
etween laity and priesthood. It is quite clear from the 
study of the very full catalogue of Fathers and of the 
ther documents gathered together by Fr Dabin that 
heir witness up to the present day is virtually unanimous. 
Only those who are ordained can say Mass and confer 
ost of the sacraments, and they alone are Christ’s 
inisters to make present again his immolation and his 
ower in a visible way in the daily Christian sacrifice. 
ven outside the Christian sacrifice, in all official actions 
f the Church, the layman must act under the direction 
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of the hierarchy. But the laity can confer some sacraments, 
and receive others in the manner laid down by the 
Church. And they share in their way the duty and office 
of the Church to represent God before men, and men 
before God, though not as the Church’s official public 
ministers, and always in full obedience to Christ’s Vicar 
and those in Holy Orders under him. 

This share of the laity is both individual and collective, 
more passive than active in the official worship, but 
yet even here by no means purely passive. They share 
Christ’s wider priesthood also, as extending to his royal 
and prophetic offices. The power is given them in 
baptism, and perfected, especially as regards the royal 
and prophetic offices, in confirmation. It is identical 
with the sacramental character; and, according to many 
Fathers, the external sign that it is given is the non- 
sacramental anointing of baptism and the probably- 
sacramental! anointing in confirmation. It is a power not 
shared at all by the non-baptized or excommunicate; 
and is shared more perfectly by the confirmed than by 
those who are merely baptized. It is the basis of both rights 
and duties, and must always be understood without preju- 
dice to the rights and duties of the priesthood of orders.? 

Pius XI, in an often quoted passage to the Italian 
Confederation of Catholic Young Women, represents 
the Apostles as saying to the Christian men and women 
who flocked around them: ‘We bring treasures from 
heaven. Help us distribute them.’ Never were these 
treasures more needed than now. God has given the 
Church a royal priesthood which embraces all Christ’s 
members, and it is their office by prayer, interior 
sacrifice and action to distribute the blessing from heaven. 
preserved or brought down anew by the Pope, the bishops: 
and priests in Holy Orders. 


1 The Church has not yet defined that the anointing is the essential matter 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation. It was in the early Church normally called 
the Laying on of the Hand, manus impositio. The Church to-day seems to regard 
anointing as essential. 

2 This paragraph is adapted from a section of Fr Dabin’s book, Pp: 51-2. 
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By THE REVD EDWARD QUINN 


| 
k E are here presented with a mode of action 
A which merits fuller consideration, particularly 
as it continues to be adopted at the present 
time. It consists in opposing remedies or solutions which 
are the product of abstract and systematic thinking to 
practical needs and difficulties arising from historical 
conditions, assuming that the situation is thereby relieved 
or even that the problem is shown to be non-existent. 
Such a response may have a certain validity in theory, 
but in itself it is inadequate and its practical consequences 
are never worked out.’ This judgement on the attitude 
of Catholics who are complacent about knowing all the 
answers will indicate something of the importance and 
interest of a new inquiry into the treatment of one of 
the most controverted doctrines of the Reformation 
eriod by Luther’s greatest opponent. Dr Iserloh’s 
thesis on John Eck’s presentation of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist eminently satisfies the requirements for 
academic distinction and German standards of thoroughness, 
but it is inspired by other and more attractive motives: 
If we are able to reveal much that is positive and 
encouraging, then we shall be glad to know that the 
Church of the sixteenth century was more healthy and 
full of life than we had suspected. But if the negative 
aspect, the failures, should be more prominent, then 
we still need not be depressed by it; for we have 
then a clear indication that it was not the real Catholic 
teaching which entered into the controversy, but a 
feeble and inadequate presentation of it. In that case, 
are not the prospects brighter of healing the wound 
which was opened at the Reformation ? From any 
human standpoint, how could we still entertain such 


1 Die Eucharistie in der Darstellung des Johannes Eck. Ein Beitrag zur vortridentinischen 
Theologie by Erwin Iserloh. Pp. xvi + 370 (Aschendorff, Miinster: Reformations- 
geschichtliche Studien und Texte) D.M. 19. The reference is to p. 289. 
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a hope if the last word had been said in the sixteenth 
century and Luther had carried through his break 
with the Church, even in the face of a more or less 
adequate presentation of her teaching ? If that is not the 
case, however, there remains a possibility of restoring 
unity without having to deny the most important of 

the Protestant demands (p. 27). 

The full and exact Catholic doctrine had to be 
maintained against the new errors, but it was essential 
to show it as a living doctrine, warmly, with all the 
details brought into a dynamic unity, lit up from ‘the 
glowing centre’! (p. 17). ‘For the Reformation did not 
consist in a sum of false teachings’ (p. 16). Unfortunately, 
that was how Eck saw it: ‘For him the truth is something 
almost entirely static, not something which is also 
dynamic, which must be won and realized at all times . . . 
Eck confuses the eternal, supra-temporal truth of faith 
with his own temporally restricted and scarcely adequate 
perception of it. Moreover, he sees the truth primarily 
in the exclusion of error; hence his attitude is characterized 
by a negative correctness which conceals the full splendour 
of the truth and robs it of its inner vitality, with the 
result that his arguments are quite unconvincing’? (p. 350). 

This might have been sufficient if the Lutheran revolt 
had remained what its author first intended it to be, a 
challenge to an academic disputation. But Luther was 
not the man to be content with his own debating success 
or to yield to the superior logic of his opponent ;3 more 


1 ‘Die gliihende Mitte, die alles iibrige mit Leben erfiillt.’ 

2 One unfortunate result of the author’s Sachlichkeit is that no biographical 
details are given except incidentally. Eck’s assiduous pastoral care must throw 
some light on his approach to the problem of the Eucharist; on the other hand 
his defence of interest at five per cent, which earned him the title of ‘Fuggers’ 
theologian’, may imply that sacramental theology was scarcely his specialty. 

3 ‘Luther hoped that his ninety-five Sentences would start an academic 
discussion on indulgences. When, however, this act and other activities of 
Luther led to a major Church conflict, Luther recognized that his views on 
justification were bound, not only to condemn Tetzel’s misuse, but sooner 
or later to question the whole institution of indulgences. And when it became 
obvious that Pope Leo X did not support Luther, but denied his theory of 
justification, then, as a matter of course, Luther drew the conclusion: My 
doctrine and the Pope’s doctrine contradict each other. My doctrine is right 
—there is no doubt whatever. Conclusion : the Pope is wrong’ (H. H. Kramm 
The Theology of Martin Luther, London, 1947, p- 26). : 
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important, the forces released by him might once have 
‘been harnessed for good but now urgently demanded 
expression in forms which only Protestantism was read 
to supply. Communion under both kinds had been for 
over a hundred years a symbol of the spirit of a nation 
and the demand of an articulate laity for fullness of status 
in the Church. For these Luther’s blasphemous and 
crude retort carried far more conviction than the argument 
from concomitance.! And. there were also those for 
whom Lutheranism itself did not go far enough, with 
‘whom ‘to fight against the law was itself a law’ (p. 262). 
The aloofness of the clergy—amounting at times to 
contempt for the laity2—the abuses in the celebration 
of Mass for stipends,? the strange notions on the benefits 
derived from the Mass spread abroad even by capable 
priests,* above all the long neglect of sound preaching,® 
were all to find a remedy in due course ; but their 
influence on the course of the Reformation was scarcely 
suspected in Eck’s lifetime. 

_ To his credit, it must be said that Eck did recognize 
the importance of Luther and the seriousness of the 


i By inserting the clause that God himself is always accompanied by the 
creature, Luther manages to conclude that the communicant under one species 
must become larger than heaven and earth (p. 51, n. 44). 

2 Campeggio at Trent appealed to Mark Iv, 11 to show that the laity were 
not meant to be initiated into divine mysteries; the significance of these was 
to be kept from them because it required wisdom and knowledge, qualities 
reserved to the clergy (p. 45, n. 33). 

3 In Eck’s own Church at Ingolstadt a solemn Mass might be celebrated as 
far as the Gospel or Consecration, then continued as a low Mass in order to 
free the ministers to assist at high Mass at another altar. On days when there 
were too many Masses to be celebrated one after the other, they were sometimes 
telescoped, as when the faculty of arts had a requiem Mass for their deceased 
colleagues as far as the consecration and then turned it into a solemn Mass 
in honour of their patron saint (pp. 226-7). 

4 Amongst some truths and many more outrageous suggestions is the curious 
comparison of the worthy hearing of one Mass with the gift of all one’s posses- 
sions to the poor: the former was asserted to be of greater value to the soul. 
(A. Gaudel, La sacrifice de la Messe dans 1’Eglise Latine du iv’ siecle jusqu’d la veille 
de la Réforme, D.T.C., X, 1077). 

5 ‘In the general run of sermons of the fifteenth century there is lacking a 
deeper conception of the meaning of the holy sacrifice, as also a fervent exposition 
of its fruits and the moral obligations arising from it for the faithful, such as 
we find in the sermons of the fourteenth century—notably in Berthold of 
Regensburg’ (A Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter, Freiburg, 1902, p. 
676, cited by Iserloh, p. 235, n. 13). 
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threat (p. 15); he, more than others, foresaw the danger 
from the Swiss reformers and rallied the Catholic forces 
against them, always indeed as a controversialist—but 
a controversialist of the first rank (p. 299). He was a 
tireless preacher, even if his sermons failed to get to 
the root of the problem of the time (p. 32-3),1 and an 
enthusiastic teacher (p. 358). 

Luther as the challenger had the advantage over his 
opponents: ‘Iam always ahead of them, so that while 
they are rejoicing as the most glorious victors over one 
of my supposed heresies I hurl in another’ (p. 15: 
quoting De Captivitate, W.A., 6501). More important, 
his practical mind seized on the real needs of the people 
while his opponents were still wondering how it could 
all have happened. Luther insisted on the importance 
of the living word, the outward expression of a spiritual 
reality which could be grasped by the believer; whether 
it was understood because uttered aloud, or as a result 
of preaching, was to him a secondary consideration 
(p. 271). He was not enthusiastic about the use of the 
vernacular, but he did permit it, and his opposition to 
the immediate rendering of hymns into German was 
based on the very sound reason that tune and words 
should form a unity and both grow out of the experience 
of the singers (p. 267). 

Eck, on the other hand, appreciative of the value of 
long established vernacular hymns which were sung even 
in his own church, condemned the movement for a 
German liturgy and German hymns as itself heretical 
(pp. 289-92). Resisting the use of German in prayers, 
he so argued for the spiritual and inward character of 
prayer as to make it seem that any words in any language 


1 This zealous parish priest of our Lady’s Church at Ingolstadt left records 
of 476 sermons preached in six years (A. Humbert, Jean Eck, D.T.C., IV, 
2057, Paris, 1924). But, though he claimed against the Protestants that the 
faithful had ample opportunity to learn about the content and meaning of the 
Mass through sermons, he does not himself appear to have explained at all 
the parts of the Mass, and he concentrated on the controversial points instead 
of building up the positive, solid doctrine (Iserloh, p. 288). 
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were superfluous (pp. 284-5). He had correctly estimated 
the menace of the Reform movement and of the 
exploitation of popular tendencies by its leaders, but 
he made no attempt to understand the elements of 


Catholic truth behind the distorted expression and was 
overwhelmed by the appalling novelty of the attack on 
the Mass—to which the history of errors could offer 
nothing comparable (p. 57). 
~ In an article which is not mentioned by Dr Iserloh, 
Eck is described as ‘l’un des plus grands theologiens 
catholiques du xvi® siécle.’! But there is no real conflict 
of opinion: most of the defenders of the Church at the 
time were humanists, not theologians at all (p. 12); 
Eck’s own theology was eclectic (p. 22); Catholics and 
Protestants alike make the mistake of supposing that 
Luther had to meet the fullness of Catholic teaching as 
presented earlier in the thirteenth century or later at 
Trent, whereas in fact theology was in an unhealthy 
condition (p. 6), and Eck found it impossible to escape 
the influence of the still prevalent nominalism (pp. 92, 
344). He was not in advance of Luther, also a product 
of nominalist schooling, and therefore failed to give a 
completely satisfying response to the challenge of the 
times ;2 but he made better use of the resources than 
many of his contemporaries and his very zeal for the 
Church’s cause made quiet reflection on the deeper 
springs of doctrine impossible.? 

This hitherto unheard of attack on the Mass started 
from the claim that Calvary was unique: una enim oblatione 


1 Humbert, loc. cit. 

2 ‘Was die nominalistische Denkhaltung angeht, steht nun Eck in demselben 
seistigen Raum wie die Reformatoren’ (p. 150). , } 

3 ‘Dans ses pages improvisées (De sacrificio Missae) en pleine lutte, il ya 
“omme une petite somme de théologie positive, qui malgré des défauts tels 
jue utilisation des Fausses Décrétales, fait le plus grand honneur a la science 
ju temps’ (J. Riviére, La Messe durant la période de la Réforme et du concile 
le -Trente, D.T.C., X, 1105). Iserloh would question the scientific value of 
4is work, though he might admit that it was better than other efforts of the 
ime : Eck was over-fond of heaping up scriptural and patristic texts with 
ittle discrimination or attempt to bring out their clear meaning (pp. 80-1, 
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consummavit in sempiternum sanctificatos. There could be 
no other sacrifice and the Mass—or better the Lord’s 
Supper—was a mere representation and memorial of it; 
no fruit could be derived from this act, private Masses 
must be abolished and services held for the benefit of 
communicants only. 

To meet this criticism it had to be shown that the 
Mass was a true sacrifice, not as separate from but as 
one with Calvary: the same high priest being the principal 
offerer to-day as then, the daily offering being indeed 
a representation but also a sign of a permanent and 
continuously fruitful reality. The material for such a 
defence was to be found in St Thomas, and the relevant 
texts were invoked by the Catholic controversialists. 
But not only were their implications scarcely brought 
out at all until quite recent times, but the nominalist 
theologians for a century before Luther had. failed to 
appreciate the full significance even of these isolated passages. 

When St Thomas confidently asserts that the Mass is 
not another sacrifice, distinct from Calvary, because it is 
the commemoration of the latter,! there is clearly more 
force in commemoratio than the recollection of a distant 
historical event. But that is what it came to mean for 
the nominalists, who had to insist that it was no mere 
commemoration and who scarcely did justice to the 
remainder of the passage with its illuminating quotation 
from St Augustine on the continuing priesthood of Christ, 
who ‘willed the daily sacrifice of the Church to be the 
sacrament of his oblation’.? The development of a theology 
of the sign had been arrested, only to be renewed b 
John of St Thomas long after the first onslaught of the 
Reformation had spent its force. For that reason, too, 
little could be made of the locus classicus where St Thomas 

1 ‘Sacrificium, quod quotidie in Ecclesia offertur, non est aliud a sacrificio, 


quod ipse Christus obtulit, sed ejus commemoratio’ (Summa Theologica Il, 
q-22, a.3, ad 2um). 


2 ‘Sacerdos ipse Christus offerens, ipse et oblatio: cujus rei Sacramentum 
quotidianum esse voluit Ecclesiae sacrificium’ (De Civitate Dei x, 20). 
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says that the Mass is an immolation because representative 
of the sacrifice of the Cross and because it applies the 
ruits of the Redemption.! And if his statement that the 
Mass benefits those who offer it and for whom it is offered 
only according to the measure of their devotion? is 
useful to the defenders of private Masses, it is scarcely 
sufficient to settle the controversy about the extension 
of the fruits to one or more participants. 

_ For the immediate predecessors of Eck the value of 
-he Mass was quite certainly finite: ‘The merit of the 
pffering of Christ in the sacrament of the Mass is far 
ess than it was in the Cross’, writes Gabriel Biel,? the 
greatest of these.4 Here he does seem to recognize a 
real offering by Christ, the high priest, in the Mass; 
ind where he emphasizes the role of the Church he does 
not exclude the head of the Mystical Body, but he so 
obscures the part of Christ as to make it very difficult 
(0 show the reality of the sacrifice.5 The theory of the 
epraesentatio with him reduces the Mass to ‘a simple 
mage’ of the unique immolation, even though he 
lescribes it as a principium causale operative of the same 
ffects as Calvary.® Biel is far from being a precursor 
of Protestantism, but he had little understanding of the 
mplications of the traditional theology and _ the 
yersistence of his views made the defence of the Mass 
ar more difficult than it ought to have been.” 


Ue Sala, eillje Gua 335) ant. 

2‘Quamvis haec oblatio ex sui quantitate sufficiat ad satisfaciendum pro 
mni poena, tamen fit satisfactoria illis, pro quibus offertur, vel etiam offerenti- 
us secundum quantitatem suae devotionis, et non pro tota poena’ (S.T., 
G79, a. 5.) e 

3 ‘Longe minus est meritum oblationis Christi in sacramento Missae quam 
1erit ejus in cruce’ (Lect. XXVII, fol. 54 d., cited by Gaudel, art. cit., 1075). 

4 ‘Si le nominalisme avait pu étre un systéme catholique, c’est grice a Biel 
wil le serait devenu . . . On peut dire qu’en lui en entend presque toute 
école’ (C. Ruch, Gabriel Biel, D.T.C., Il, 817). Luther paid him the doubtful 
ompliment of describing his work on the Canon of the Mass as the best that 
1e Catholics of the time possessed (Tischreden W.A., T. Ill. 3146, 3722). 

5 All the emphasis is on the ecclesiastical character of the Mass: it is the 
hurch’s offering, ’l’acte sacerdotale du corps mystique’ (Gaudel, Aro Cites 
074); Christ the Head cannot be excluded, but his role as principal offerer 
/not made clear. 
6.Gaudel, art. cit., 1074 
7 Ruch (art. cit., 824-5), admits ‘Les théories de Biel . . . sont beaucoup 
joins en désaccord que les theses thomistes avec les conceptions du 
sformateur’. 
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Eck states the main problem clearly but, handicappec 
by his nominalist training, scarcely provides the beginning 
of a satisfactory answer. A testament implies the death 
of the testator, he correctly states; this death of Christ 
was a sacrifice and therefore the mystery of his body 
and blood, which is his testament, also implies a sacrifice 
which is in fact carried out by his order in the Church: 
the Mass daily repeated is the commemoratio, the memoria, 
the repraesentatio, not of the Supper alone, but of his 
Passion, death, and oblation (pp. 7o-1). The reformers 
could agree to most of this, they were well aware ol 
I Cor. x1, 23f., but they could still ask: ‘Granted that 
it represents Calvary, how is it a real sacrifice?’ The death 
implied by the testament has taken place: does the distribu- 
tion to the beneficiaries need to be a sacrifice (pp. 71-2) | 

Eck makes it all the more difficult to respond to thi: 
last question by his sharp distinction between the sacrifice 
and the sacrament. The communicant should be conten‘ 
when he sees the division of the species to remembei 
the Passion and death and then, when he receives, tc 
direct all his thoughts to the effect of the sacrament. 
of which he gains the full fruit and power under eithe 
species! (p. 47). There is no active participation in the 
Mass as sacrifice, only the recollection of an historica 
fact. Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, he claims ir 
one place, is as effective as the Mass in recalling the 
memory of the Passion and exciting devotion (pp. 324-5) 
Even worse, he places himself on the same level a: 
Luther, for whom this recollection was only possibl 


1 ‘Quilibet etiam Christus dum publice et palam sacramentum hoc tractat 
videt sub utraque specie satis commonefit hujus significationis, unde con 
templetur et passionem mortemque Christi et effusionem sanguinis ejus 
Quando autem privatim ipse vult sacramentum hoc sumere, non perinde jar 
necessarium est, ut tantopere significationem intendat et pro ea luctetur 
quam satis suscipit audiens missam, sed tunc omnis sua consideratio debe 
esse intenta ad effectum sacramenti, ubi quilibet omnem ejus fructum « 
virtutem suscipit sub altera tantum ut sub utraque specie’ (Homiliarum 297 
cited by Iserloh, p. 47,n. 38). The definition of transubstantiation, Iserloh thinks 
brought about a deeper insight into the character of the conversion which take 
place in the Mass, but tended to obscure in the popular apprehension th 
nature of the sacraments as signs (p. 53). 
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through the sermon: ‘I will leave aside the question 
as to whether it is better to hear Mass or the sermon. 
But this is certain, if in one country there had been 
sermons for thirty years and no Mass and in another 

asses said for thirty years but no sermons, they would 
De better Christians where the sermons had been given 
chan those where there had only been Masses (p. 288).1 
_ He accepts the nominalist standpoint that memoria and 
repraesentatio are opposed to the reality of the thing 
commemorated or represented (p. 344), a standpoint 
a led to Luther’s weakening of the patristic evidence 
or the Mass (pp. 149-50). Eck then has to insist, ‘it 
s not only a memoria, but also the truth’; Luther’s 
inference that it is not an oblation is invalid, but ‘it is 
ertainly not that oblation (of Christ on the Cross), but 
che memoria of it’.2 The Mass is a sacrifice, but not 
precisely by reason of its representing the Passion: ‘this 
sacrament is used as a commemoration and representation 


‘in the sense of replacing the reality) of the suffering 
ind death of Christ and further as a sacrifice’.? The 


1 ‘Ich lasse dastehen die Frage, ob es besser sei, Messe zu hoéren oder die 
-redigt. Aber das ist gewiss, wenn in einem Lande in dreissig Jahren gepredigt 
ind nicht Messe gelesen wiirde und in einem anderem in dreissig Jahren Messe 
elesen und nicht gepredigt wiirde, so wiirden bessere Christen dort sein, 
vo gepredigt wiirde als da, wo nur Messe gelesen wiirde’ (Der Viert Thail 
hristenlicher Predigten, 127y.). This is probably true, if the Si oes without 
ermons had no better grasp of the nature of the sign—as a result of the neglect 
f preaching on the subject in earlier times and of the influence of nominalist 
heology—than had the Germans to whom Eck made the statement. But even 
uuther came nearer to authentic thomism—in the midst of many exaggerations 
—than his opponents on at least one occasion. Iserloh suggests that his insistence 
hat the word is greater than the sacrament may be a reference to what later 
heologians called the sacramentum tantum (p. 246) and that we are still too 
nxious about subjectivism to give full value to St Thomas’s acceptance of 
wugustine’s dictum (tract. 80 in Joannem), “Whence is so great a power in 
yater that it should touch the body and cleanse the heart, if not through the 
fficacy of the word, not because it is uttered, but because it is believed’ 
S.T., Ill, g. 60 a. 6). The ordinary man in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
ad indeed the necessary faith, but he had little chance to be moved as he 
pene to have been by the sacramental word itself (p. 237). : 

‘Primo cum assumit, missa est memoria oblationis, ergo non est oblatio. 
Micimus, licet missa sit memoria, non tamen est tantum memoria, sed etiam 
eritas. Ideo illatio non valet. Porro missa est memoria quoad modum offerendi 
t sic certe non est illa oblatio, sed ejus memoria’ (De sacrificio Missae contra 
utheranos, LVIIv., cited, p. 151, n. 344). ; 

3 ‘So wird dies Sakrament gebraucht als ein Gedachtnis und eine Furstellung 
es Leidens und Sterbens Christi und dazu als ein Opfer’ (Der viert Thail 
hristenlicher Predigten, 49 V.). 
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priest does not effect the sacrifice of Christ when he 
utters the words of consecration, but recalls a past 
historical event: he only relates (erzdhlt nur) that Christ 
said these words at the Last Supper, when he was about 
to give his body and shed his blood in reality (p. 306). 
It was therefore logical, but disastrous, for Eck to accuse 
the Protestants of equivocation in appealing to Hebrews 
x, 14, to show that there can only be one Christian 
sacrifice: the Mass is not only numerically distinct from 
the Cross, it is a sacrifice of an altogether different 
nature (pp. 144, 233). 

It was also logical for him, but a fundamental weakness 
in his controversy with the Protestants, to obscure the 
position of Christ as the principal offerer in the Mass. 
For the most part, if he does not clearly deny that the 
Mass is the offering of Christ as high priest, he so 
emphasizes the role of the human priest and of the 
Church and so describes the function of the Head as to 
suggest that his offering was completed in one historic 
event on Calvary. 

In one place he does assert quite definitely that Christ 
is the priest who offers in the Mass. He is the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Psalm 109, a priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech, and it is only at the Last Supper! 
and in the Mass where he offers bread and wine;? as 
Ambrose says, Christ in the Mass is ‘true priest and true 
victim’.? Yet this very fact, which for us secures the 
unity of the Mass and Calvary, is asserted in a passage 
which lays great weight on their distinction: ‘this 
priesthood (of Melchisedech, and therefore eternal) will 
have a sacrifice enduring as the law (i.e., the New Law) 


1 The Supper is only part of Christ’s sacrifice, completed on the Cross, 
according to Eck. This sounds very much like the theory of Fr de la Taille, 
but the terms are very differently used : as with Fr de la Taille, it was on the 
Cross that the immolatio took place, but on the Cross also was the oblatio realis 
(De sacrificio, LIVy., cited, p. 180, no. 412). 

2 ‘Ttaque et alius locus quaerendus est, ubi panem et vinum obtulerit, et 
non occurret nisi in coena aut sancto missae officio’ (De sacrificio, LXMIr., 
cited, p. 164, n. 379). 

3 “Verus sacerdos et vera hostia.’ 
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and therefore the sacrifice of the Cross is excluded, for 
this took place at the beginning of the Gospel and will 
never be offered again. There is another sacrifice, 
therefore, to be repeated for the whole time of the 
Gospel; and this is the oblation daily in the Mass.’1 
Here indeed Christ offers, one would like to translate, 
‘with the priest his minister offering simultaneously in 


| 8 
che person of the Church’?; but in persona Ecclesiae, 


accurate as it is, seems oddly placed if Eck means to 
assert that the priest acts hic et nunc in the name of 
et and elsewhere he appears to consider the link 
between the two—as also between Christ and the 
Church—scarcely a vital or even close relationship.? 
re again claims that the Mass is a true sacrifice and 
pcr to the priesthood of Christ, because there is an 
mmolation of the body and blood of our Lord under 
he forms of bread and wine; but ‘He is offered by the 
inisters of the Church to God the Father’. Where he 
ishes to insist on Christ’s priesthood—as at Calvary— 
e writes ‘offers himself’ (pp. 162-7). 
: With the paucity of the references to the continuing 
priesthood of Christ is to be contrasted the frequency 
ith which Eck uses the argument that the victim is the 
ame on the Cross and at Mass; as he teaches that the 
ssential element of sacrifice is the will to give oneself, 
this reasoning cannot secure the unity of the Mass and 
Calvary (p. 151). Challenged by CEcolampadius to show 
oy whom the body and blood of Christ are offered in 
she Mass, he still does not make Christ the high priest, 


1 ‘Habebit ergo sacerdotium illud peculiare sacrificium, cujus oblatio duret 
ege durante, ubi excluditur sacrificatio in cruce, quae Evangelio oriente 
acta est et semel nunquam postea futura. Alia ergo sacrificatio frequenter toto 
empore Evangelii, quae est oblatio in officio missae quotidie ubi verus sacerdos 
t vera hostia, ut Ambrosius ait, Christus est’ (De sacrificio, LXIlr., cited, p.164, 


‘ 8). 

Pe shcerdote ministro in persona Ecclesiae simul offerente.’ 

3 ‘Die Kirche, die nicht in der seinshaften Verbundenheit mit ihrem Haupte 
esus Christus gesehen wird’ (p. 220), which might be translated, ‘the Church 
; not seen in existential union with Christ its head’. 

4 ‘Per ministros ecclesiae quotidie offertur Deo patri’ (Enchiridion, H8r., 
ited, p. 167, n. 381). 
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but the teacher: ‘the priests offer as ministers of the 
Christian Church, not however to the exclusion of the 
true master of sacrifice, Jesus Christ’! (p. 157). This is 
a reporter’s version, but it is in full accordance with 
Eck’s emphasis on the Church’s role in the Mass and 
with his consistent teaching that Christ's offering took 
place once and for all on Calvary. The Church is indeed 
subordinate to Christ, but only because it succeeds 
historically to his authority and offers the memorial 
of his unique sacrifice: “The Eucharistic oblation comes 
after the consecration and before the Communion, when 
the celebrating minister says in the person of the Church, 
‘Unde et memores. ».’?4 (p: 156).” The Massiisistim 
Church’s offering, Calvary was Christ’s, and there lies 
between them the infinite distance from the living reality 
to the wistful memory. 

Not only for those to whom it is applied, but even 
in the sight of God, the Mass is of finite value: ‘The 
Mass is a memory in the mode of offering and thus it is 
certainly not that oblation (on the Cross), but its memory; 
the difference in the divine acceptance between the mode 
of offering in the Cross and the mode of offering in the 
Mass is, as it were, infinite’? (p. 191). Again and again, 
Eck insists on the difference between the infinite value 
of the sacrifice on Calvary and the finite value of the 
Mass. He uses the argument accepted by all moderr 


1 ‘Obtulerunt sicut ministri Christianae ecclesiae, non excluso vero offerend 
magistro Ihesus Christo’ (Caussa Helvetica Orthodoxae Fidei, a record of the dis 
putations at Baden, 1526, S. IVv., cited p. 257, n. 355). 

2‘Oblatio eucharistiae est posterior consecratione et prior communione 
quando minister celebrans in persona ecclesiae dicit : Unde et memores . 
(De sacrificio, LIXv.). Eck seems to accept the logic referred to by Dom Sebastiai 
Moore in his suggestive article in the Winter 1950-1 issue of this REVIEW 
the effective offering comes after the making-present of the divine victim 
but it is an offering of the Church alone and there is logically no place fo 
the offering of Christ as himself the priest. 

3 ‘Missa est memoria quoad modum offerendi et sic certe non est illa oblatio 
sed ejus memoria, quasi infinitum differunt in acceptione divina modus offerend 
in cruce et modus offerendi in missa’ (De sacrificio, LVIIv.). Cf. ‘modus offerend 
per recordationem et repraesentationem longe differat a prima reali oblatione 
(Enchiridion 117r., cited, p. 191, n. 2); this is almost an echo of Biel’s clain 
quoted above (p. 177, n. 3). 
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theologians that the fruits of the Mass considered as the 
‘ffects produced in men are limited, because otherwise 
yne Mass would suffice for the salvation of the whole 
world and would empty Purgatory in an instant; but he 
does not accept what is common ground to them, namely, 
that Christ is the principal offerer and that any limitation 
must come from his deliberate will or from the condition 
of the human participants. The limitation of the fruits 
s due to the limitations of the principal offerer, 
the Church, which is not yet ‘without spot or wrinkle’: 
i efficacy of the oblation in the Mass is not the same 
or equal (I am not concerned here with a good or bad 
priest, one who is devout or cold), because the principal 
fferer, the Church militant, whose minister the priest 
's, is not always of equal merit and acceptance before 
sod, but at one time more and at another less’ (p. 
194, n. 14).1 He does not say, as any modern would 
ay, that the principal priest is the same, but only that the 
ictim is the same: ‘there is no difference in what is 
ffered’ (p. 194, n. 13).? 

Under these circumstances the necessity for private 
asses is clear. The more Masses are offered, the more 
he fruits are multiplied. Eck also argued from the 
ractice of the Church, a practice which Luther considered 
o be mistaken. But the main argument, although implicit, 
s that the infinite distance between Christ’s sacrifice 
nd the Church’s limits the value of the Mass in actu 
rimo—even before the fruits are applied. The defence 
f private Masses is then easy, but it comes a little too 
ate in the controversy with Protestants, to whom the 
ain point of the separation between the Cross and the 
Mass has been conceded. Moreover, it is a defence which 


1 ‘Oblationis in missa efficaciam non esse eandem vel aequalem (non respicio 
ae ad sacerdotem bonum vel malum, devotum vel frigidum) quia offerens 
srincipalis, ecclesia militans, cujus minister est sacerdos, non semper est 
equalis meriti et acceptationis apud Deum, sed in uno tempore plus, in alio 
inus’ (Apologia N, Lv. f.). a 
2 ‘Idem Christus qui utrobique offertur, ac ita in oblato nulla est differentia 
‘ibid.). 
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attributes to the Mass that juridical and even commercia 
character which is most offensive to the devout and 
sympathetic Protestant. The real justification of private 
Masses must lie deeper, in their power to bring the 
influence of Calvary more securely to bear upon our 
lives. 


1Fr Karl Rahner, s.jJ., of Innsbruck, has recently made some interestin, 
suggestions about the form such an inquiry might take. His article, which 
appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, Autumn, 1949, has beer 
summarised in Orate Fratres, Nov. 1950, and in Herder-Korrespondenz, March. 
1950 (I follow the latter version). He first raises the question as to why, wher 
many priests come together, e.g., for a retreat or in a monastery, each shouk 
say his own Mass instead of sharing in the community Mass or even a con, 
celebration. It is true that a private Mass is a public act, in the name of th 
Church, but the question is whether this public character of the Mass couk 
be more clearly signified and whether the community Mass may not be mor 
important than the private Mass. It is said that every Mass gives honour to God. 
but what does this mean ? It certainly does not add to the honour given t 
him by the Cross, which it renders present and of which it applies the fruits 
It is ‘false or at least cannot be proved’ that every Mass implies a new act o 
will on the part of the principal offerer : it is distinct from the Cross ‘in gener 
signi’, not asa numerically distinct, internal act of Christ. Any further honourin; 
of God must come from the Church in so far as this expression 8f her worshij 
implies a fuller participation by her members in the sacrifice of the Cross 
any limitation of the fruits must come, not—as some theologians maintain— 
from the will of Christ, but only from the limitations of the individuals wh« 
offer or for whom the Mass is offered: ‘the saving will of God is not differen 
in the Mass from what it is at Calvary’. He suggests as a norm for the frequency 
of celebration : ‘The sacrifice of the altar is to be celebrated as often as—bu' 
only when—in it and through it an increase (as far as we can estimate it) is 
devotio is attained’. For the priest himself, the degree of appropriation of the 
res sacramenti is dependent on his personal devotion and not precisely on the 
exercise of his priestly power ; he may gain as much from mere assistance a! 
a community Mass as from a concelebration, but he may also find that the 
latter or a wholly private celebration increases his appreciation of the myster' 
and thereby his devotion. Fr Rahner insists that he is not trying to exclude 
private Masses, even under conditions which seem more favourable to a single 
community Mass, but to oppose any superficial defence of them—‘Hov 
beautiful, how impressive, to see so many priests celebrating at once’ !| The 
question of the stipend is considered finally. Fr Rahner reminds us that ther 
is no difference in the nature of the fruits received by the person for whon 
the Mass is offered, by those who attend Mass, or by the priest himself. The 
effect on the donor of the stipend or the person for whom he wishes the Mas 
to be offered will be greater or less according to the measure of the devotior 
and will to sacrifice on the part of these and according to the priest’s capacity 
to participate in the intention of the donor (I am perhaps interpreting Rahne: 
here in such a way as to make it clear that the effect is not dependent on th« 
personal holiness of the priest and to render his view compatible with the theon 
which limits the fruits of the Mass as a result on the one hand of the natur 
of the human act—which cannot include many objects with the same intensit 
for each as it would if directed only to one—and on the other the limitation 
of the participants). 
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Here is an aspect of Catholic doctrine on the Mass 
which has been little developed since the Council of 
Trent. The long controversy about the essence of the 
Mass may have led to the brevity with which the question 
of the fruits and the importance of private Masses has 
been treated, but until very recently even this main 
topic was scarcely approached with a proper appreciation 
either of the definitions of Trent or the data of an earlier 
tradition. But the work of Canon Masure and others 
on the nature of the Christian sacrifice has freed this 
problem from the preoccupations of controversy; it may 
well be the prelude to new inquiries about the manner 
in which the Mass renders the sacrifice of Calvary fruitful 
in us and the extent to which, sharing in the sacrifice, 
we share in its consequences. 

Dr Iserloh, although interrupted in his academic 
leisure by more troublesome questioners than militant 
Protestant controversialists,! has made a notable con- 
tribution to the history of theology in showing how these 
problems were met in another very disturbed age. He 
has conclusively proved that they were only very partially 
met and by that very fact has stimulated Catholic 
theologians to further research and given promise of 
new understanding between Protestants and Catholics 
of the sacrament of the Church’s unity. But even this 
work, although so critical of Eck, is also in its way a 
tribute to a zealous defender of that unity, whose only 
real weakness was that he did not advance beyond the 
spirit of his age when faced by an immediate, urgent 
and wholly unexpected challenge. 


1Jn his foreword he thanks those who have been helpful to him in this 
work, completed in 1941-2 and printed in 1950 in his absence, and adds a 
special expression of gratitude to Professor Joseph Lortz, ‘for his courage in 
looking after the final formalities of my academic promotion when as a 
result of my flight from the Gestapo I was no longer capable of action’. 
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ON POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY 


By J. M. CAMERON 


‘All poetry is misrepresentation.’ 
Jeremy Bentham 


‘This world of imagination is a universe wherein quality leaps 
to cohere with quality across the abysms of classification that 
divide and category the universe of intellectual apprehension.’ 


John Middleton Murry 


HE place of poetry in the universe of discourse, 
the role of poetry in the shaping of culture, the 


function of poetry in the spiritual life, these are 
matters of dispute. A historical critique of theories of 
poetry from Plato to Mr I. A. Richards would be a 
critique of the entire history of culture organized within 
certain categories and perceived from one angle of 
vision. Philosophers on the whole give surprisingly 
little attention to poetry and to the problems, logical, 
epistemological, axiological, that stick out most formidably 
once we begin to reflect upon the subject. These problems 
deserve elucidation quite as much as problems concerning 
sense data or the validity of induction; for if there is 
one generalization that may safely be ventured it is that 
with very few exceptions educated persons have always 
agreed that the experience of reading poetry or otherwise 
apprehending it is important in the way that, say, prayer 
and reflexion upon duty and the discipline of the natural 
sciences are important. (This is not to say exactly how 
important, relatively to other experiences and activities, 
poetic experience is, but simply to point to the region 
within which it has a place.) The reluctance of professional 
philosophers to make the problems connected with 
poetry in any way central does not signify that philosophiz- 
ing about poetry is or has been rare. Since Coleridge 
the greatest critics have in a very obvious sense been 


philosophical critics. Mr I. A. Richards and Professor 
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D. G. James are contemporary writers of whom this 
may be said. (If this would seem to exclude Matthew 
Arnold from the company of the greatest, this would 
in my view be just, though he seems to me to have been 
a very great man. For all his earnestness there is in 
Arnold a certain levity, a disinclination for strenuous 
thinking, whenever he approaches important philosophical 
—still more theological—questions. If we consider 
Arnold’s vast talents, this must provoke melancholy 
reflexions.) Here the critics rather than the philosophers 
have continued the richest tradition in philosophy; for 
it is unnecessary to demonstrate that poetry suggests 
to Plato and Aristotle some of the deepest problems. 
Two recent books! raise for us once again problems 
of the theory of poetry that are plainly philosophical 
problems, not—or not only—technical problems to be 
considered by poets and men of letters. Signor Vivante 
is a philosopher, though one of an unfashionable school ; 
Professor Douglas Bush has found his interest in the histo 
of philosophy and the natural sciences stimulated by his 
studies in English literature of the Renaissance and the 
early seventeenth century, periods that, for this kind 
of interest, can be compared only with the romantic period. 
Professor Bush’s survey is admittedly slight. To 
correlate the development of poetry with the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences in the period stretching 
from Shakespeare and Bacon to Auden and Einstein, and 
to speak of all this in about fifty thousand words, these 
feats are not venturesome; they are impossible. In fact, 
there is almost nothing about modern science, and the 
sketches of earlier periods are remarkably thin and do 
not always indicate that Professor Bush sees the importance 
of the distinction between scientific hypotheses and 
cosmological theories adopted for other than scientific 


1 Science and English Poetry. A Historical Sketch, 1590-1950 by Douglas 
Zush, Pp. viii -+- 166 (Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press) 16s. 
English Poetry and its contribution to the knowledge of a creative principle 
sy Leone Vivante with a preface by T. S. Eliot. Pp. xv + 340 (Faber and Faber) 
DIS. 
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reasons. Even the literary side of the work is by no 
means impeccable. The identification of the ‘dark 
Satanic mills’ of William Blake with the factories of the 
industrial revolution seems very doubtful. A famous 
hymn by Isaac Watts is misquoted (p. 58) in a way that 
excludes the possibility of a printer’s error. It is true 
you will find it so printed in Hymns A and M; but this is 
not good enough in academic work. The discussion of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth is so inadequate, from the 
standpoint of Professor Bush’s chosen theme, as to be 
misleading. The significance of Coleridge’s reception 
of Kant and of all that is involved in the transition from 
Locke and Hartley to Kant is simply missed; and yet 
this is of fundamental importance in relation to the 
methodological assumptions of Newtonian physics. 

The quality of some of Professor Bush’s comments 
may be suggested by two quotations. 

Since Milton, like the Cambridge Platonists (and 
like most contemporary scientists), had a_ firmly 
religious belief in the unity of all truth in a divine 
ald: he was not appalled by the immensity of 
space. For the same reason, he could insist upon the 

essential oneness of matter and spirit (p. 46). 

This is baffling. Presumably ‘divine world’ means 
‘world created by God’. Perhaps the argument is that 
if we can know true propositions in theology and natural 
science, then our knowing these propositions as true 
is evidence for the radical heterogeneity of the human 
spirit and the physical universe which in all its greatness 
is less in value than a single soul. This interpretation, 
however, does not seem consistent with what is said 
about the essential oneness of matter and spirit (oneness 
in origin?—but this is compatible with diversity of 
essence). In any case, why a conviction that one true 
proposition cannot contradict another true proposition 
(if this is what is meant by ‘the unity of all truth’) should 
lead to such an ontological conclusion is not evident. 
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Taking a long view, we might explain Coleridge’s 
attitude [to ‘the mechanical system of philosophy’] 
in terms of the age-old antagonism between Platonic 

and Aristotelian traditions and temperaments (p. 82). 
__ Why this should be a long view I do not understand. 
Certainly, explanations of this sort denote a throwing 
up of the sponge, e.g. ‘Taking a long view, we might 
explain Hitler’s policy in terms of the antagonisms 
between the Napoleonic and Bismarckian traditions and 
temperaments’. These are, as it were, predigested 
formulas that explain nothing, however much they 
may edify the guileless reader. It is true, there is sometimes 
a pedagogic justification for proffering to the reader a 
pseudo-explanation; there was perhaps such a justification 
for the aphorism of Coleridge upon which Professor 
Bush is drawing here. But a stale pseudo-explanation 
does not wake from slumber, it rather gives off a drowsy 
fume. 

The general level of comment is somewhat higher than 
this. Professor Bush is very much on the side of the angels. 
Mechanical materialism and positivism for him represent 
a kind of culture unfavourable to poetry. He sees that 
a good deal of what has been written on the consequences 
of the Copernican revolution for man’s conception of 
his place in the cosmos is cant, having no historical 
justification, slavishly copied by one writer from another 
in dismal succession (see especially the footnote on p. 
29). That the general tendency of what he writes is 
sound makes it all the more deplorable that his discussion 
of these themes remains for the most part at the level 
of assertion and abstraction. ‘Scepticism’, ‘naturalism’, 
‘humanism’, ‘scientific rationalism’, and so on, are set 
out as counters in a game and are shuffled backwards 
and forwards. But nothing is shown. Above all, there is 
no close analysis of texts; and without such analysis 
these general concepts, useful enough, remain empty 
and uninformative. The level of comment on texts is 
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illustrated by the discussion of Spenser’s Two Cantos of ' 
Mutability on pp. 22-5. After quoting the eighteen lines | 
‘I well consider all that ye have sayd.. . And Natur’s | 
selfe did vanish, whither no man wist,’ Professor Bush 
comments: ‘The verdict is, in plain prose, that universal 
and unceasing change is a fact, but that it is not a blind, 
haphazard succession of.accidents . . . .’ No doubt. The 
‘verdict in plain prose’ would be sufficient in a book 
concerned with the intellectual content of a variety of 
kinds of writing. But in a book concerned with poetry 
and science, the intellectual content of the verse 
abstracted from the concrete compositum which is the 
poem is relevant only in a very loose sense. 

Professor Bush’s conclusion is: 

The poetic vision, like the religious, is of the inmost 
realities and the wholeness of individual experience 
in a mysterious world, and it works upon the individual. 
Whatever the varying motives and the varying*adequacy 
of poets in this or that period, the poetic apprehension 
of life has its own validity; and the essential function of 
poetry is to preserve, discipline, and enrich the 
humanity, humility, and spirituality of man in the 
midst of the dehumanizing forces that more and more 
envelop him (pp. 165, 166). 

We can perhaps attach an acceptable meaning to this 
and we may suspect that something more or less like 
this is true; but before we have the right to address the 
public in such terms, we have first to engage in a more 
exacting discussion, both critical and philosophical, than 
Professor Bush undertakes. 

Signor Vivante’s book is a curious piece of work. In 
a sense, it is an attempt to prove a thesis in philosophy 
by exhibiting the evidence for this thesis as it is given 
with more or less obscurity in many passages taken from 
the works of a number of English poets of very unequal 
merit. For example, Swinburne, Wilde, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow are cited, along with Shakespeare, 
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Blake, and Keats. Mr Eliot, ina wonderfully non-committal 
preface, assures us that the philosophical thesis arose out 
of Signor Vivante’s initial response to the poetry as poetry. 
Certainly, it would be wrong to convey the impression 
of an attempted forcing of the poetic evidence into the 
iron frame of a theory. For one thing, Signor Vivante’s 
theory, in so far as I can grasp it, would be most improperly 
described in terms of a framework. It may rather be 
likened to an intensely bright ray of light moving hither and 
thither so swiftly that one’s vision of what is illuminated 
is too brief for the eye to receive a clear image and one’s 
mind is never quite certain whether there may not after 
all be more than one ray shining at once. There can be no 
doubt that the author has at times an extraordinary 
felicity in his choice of illustrative passages; perhaps 
the chapter on Shakespeare offers the best examples. 
The thesis is difficult to state at any length less than 
that taken by the author himself. It must plainly be 
classed as Idealist. It strikes me—whether or not this 
is helpful I am uncertain—as having a certain affinit 
with the thought of Schelling as it was absorbed and 
transmuted by Coleridge. Thinking, in the sense which 
includes the activity but excludes the performance 
understood as a completed activity (the thought), has an 
absolute ontological primacy. All ‘limitations’ on thinking, 
its being ordered to objects, its being articulated in 
concepts, its becoming intelligible through the acquiring 
of forms, these are falsifications which take us from 
the infinite activity of thinking to a diversity of phenomenal 
levels. The invincible tendency of man is to give to what 
is phenomenal a delusive absoluteness and even to invert 
the ontological order and derive thinking, supremely 
poetic thinking, from what is phenomenal and dependent. 
(Signor Vivante has some excellent remarks on the 
fallacy and, more important, the profoundly barbaric 
character of ‘psychological’ explanations of poetic and 
religious thinking.) It might be said that the author is 
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applying to psychic activity the distinction between 
natura naturans and natura naturata. There are for him 
several false infinities, false absolutes. He appears to 
maintain that the eternal and infinite God of traditional 
theology is such a false absolute; He is immobile, static, 
and thus an abstraction. This seems an extraordinary 
misconception to be entertained by one who is without 
doubt familiar with Dante; and it suggests a failure to 
perceive the analogical character of what is predicated 
of God. But perhaps I have misunderstood Signor Vivante’s 
argument. 

The importance of poetry lies in its affording us the 
supreme example of that which is formal and limited 
but which all the same communicates an experience 
that is, as it were, a repetition of the infinite act of 
thinking out of which the poem sprang. This com- 
munication is and must be indirect (one thinks of 
Kierkegaard’s distinction between direct and. indirect 
communication), for the direct statement is articulated 
in concepts and images. But the order of these concepts 
and images is such that there is a complex dynamic 
interchange between them, an interchange the reverbera- 
tion of which in the reader or hearer evokes a repetition 
of the infinite, immediate, undifferentiated act of thinking. 
All this can, no doubt, be taken as, calculated or not, 
mystification, That it is teasingly obscure (though my 
doubtless inaccurate summary should not be an occasion 
for convicting Signor Vivante of abracadabra) is evident; 
that such obscurity is perhaps to be anticipated in any 
strenuous exploration of the theme is likely, though 
some would not allow this; and, in any event, that the 
author is attempting to say something—he may be saying 
it perversely and his metaphysics may be queer—that 
does arise out of an intensely living poetic experience 
seems to me plain from an examination of his text.1 


_ lI have omitted from my summary a great deal about creativity, value, life, 
joy, and so on, notions Vivante would no doubt consider to be of the first 
importance. 
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Signor Vivante’s strongest point is phenomenology 
rather than metaphysical inquiry. Metaphysics may very 
well and, indeed, must, point towards that which is 
not transparent to the intellect but can only be referred 
to obliquely, that is, by analogy. But that metaphysics 
which as a speculative science transcends at every point 
the conceptual apparatus of traditional metaphysics is 
in my judgement nothing at all. If we may call it a fiction, 
though it is not even this, then Signor Vivante’s 
metaphysical doctrine is fictitious. On the other hand, 
his phenomenological approach to poetic activity seems 
to me right in principle, for whoever in philosophizing 
about poetry fails to start from the concrete poem buzzes 
in a vacuum, no matter how many academic theses he 
may manufacture. 

Not only is this approach right in principle; now and 
then Signor Vivante triumphs in the midst of failure. 
An image to suggest in somewhat vague terms what | 
mean by this notion of a momentary triumph in the midst 
of failure may be permitted. Imagine a large and dimly 
lighted tram proceeding with majesty at a uniform speed 
along some gently winding suburban highway. There is 
a steady whirring and clanging as the tram, faithful to 
its tramness, persists along the track. This is the general 
impression one gains from English Poetry. It is wonderful, 
a little uncanny (as though the tram were a beast one 
could not put a name to); but it is darkly monotonous. 
Then, as the tram slides through the night, there appears 
in the shadows ahead, between the lines, something; what 
it may be one does not know; but it is something, not a 
delusive presence. The brakes are at once wrenched on: 
and, behold, sparks, golden fountains, spurt from the 
wheels. The thing vanishes into the dark spaces beneath 
he trees that edge the road: one will never know exactly 
what it is. But for a moment the tram has revealed what 
ies in wait behind its customary sullen disguise and has 
with a shower of golden rain saluted a presence. So 
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with Signor Vivante’s successes. It cannot be said that 
anything has truly been seen or accounted for; but a 
presence has been splendidly saluted. An instance may 
be given. 

Some . . . essential aspects of love’s passion are 
the following. Not unlike thought’s activity in art, 
it is felt as everywhere original in the objects themselves. 
They are no longer objects; they are alive in their 
quality, calling, singing, joining in one single choir: 

Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings. . . 

The Merchant of Venice, V, 1, 58. 


It is a value above joy and pain. In fact ‘joy’ and 
‘pain’ and sorrow and happiness generally concern, 
to a certain extent, the self, which is trans¢ended b 
love. It is the full immanence of value. All claims for 
the useful and the everlasting are not only, are not 
precisely, forgotten; rather they are overcome and 
nullified. Our very claim for transcendence is, as it 
seems, most radically appeased, absolved: 


. . . but come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight . . . 
Romeo and Juliet, Il, vi, 3. 
Cf. also Cymbeline, I, 1, 135. 
. . . If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy, for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute . . . 
Othello, II, 1, 192. 
Cf. Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, I, 1, 35. 
The original element may be represented not only 


as defying temporal and spatial multiplicity, but as 
showing its constancy, as it were, in an inward 
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direction. This character of intimacy of love is reflected 
in the line : 
It is my soul that calls upon my name... 
Romeo and Juliet, Il, 11, 164. 
| That voice calls from the depth of his being. This 
_ is awakened, recognized in its inward truth. It is as 
if through this recognition, and renewal, the intimate 
and perennial source of his life were revealed to him. 


(pp. 27, 18). 


dis sureness when he is faithful to the phenomenological 
nethod may be illustrated by the following passage. 

. the wide rose of the psyche opens and unfolds 
itself in the words and images of Shakespeare, developing 
and deepening one genetical principle. He does not 
look for profundity—for the ‘inner’, much less for 
an intimate aspect of life— according to the puerile 
and merely spatial scheme for which those things 
are ‘deep’ or ‘inner’ that belong to inferior or hidden 
strata of the living organism. He sees and deepens 
any aspect whatever of life and consciousness in its 
ace-value; he is watchful of the kinships—in life’s 
manifold aspects—at their face-value; and the dis- 
covering of them is, at its face-value, vitally a cause, 
an inward, immanent cause in the expression. He 
does not replace consciousness with the subconscious, 
the unconscious, the complexes, the instincts, the 
subliminal (pp. 58, 59). 


Je can at times fall very far. Here is an example. 
. . . These lines may recall to our mind many more 
passages or poems; they show a moment of vivid 
affection, in which humbleness and gentle pride unite: 


The Village Blacksmith, p. 61. 
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And these dedicatory words are no less evocative 
of one of the main sources of his poetry: 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures 
and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's 
devotion... 
Evangeline, 142 (p. 225). 


The problems Professor Bush, for all the richness of 
his chosen subject, fails to raise, the problems Signor 
Vivante fitfully illuminates—can they be rehearsed? | 
think they can; and I think they constitute a list of 
agenda, if not for philosophers generally—the philosophic 
vocation is not, as is often supposed, a single vocation: 
it is rather a class of vocations—at least agenda for some 
philosophers. The drawing up of such a list has been 
made possible by the immense effort of philosophical 
critics from Coleridge onwards, though in some respects 
the fundamental problems are already coming to be 
isolated in Greek philosophy, and a little ingenuity will 
find much material in medieval scholasticism.! The 
weakness of even the best of these critics is that they 
tend too hastily to discover an external philosophical 
prop for an analysis which is valid within the limits of the 
poetry itself. What I have in mind is illustrated in the use 
made by Coleridge and Professor D. G. James of Kant 
(no doubt a Coleridgean and a Jamesian Kant in the two 
cases) and by Mr I. A. Richards’s reliance upon a 
materialistic psychology and a neo-positivist theory of 
language to support—if, as seems to me improbable, they 
do in fact support—his critical analyses, often of great 
penetration.” This is a weakness for which these writers 
can scarcely be blamed. 


See, e.g., Thomas Gilby, 0.P., Poetic Experience, Essays in Order: No 
13, 1934, a stimulating work too little regarded. 

2 A splendid example is his highly compressed analysis of Blake’s ‘Memory 
hither come’, in Coleridge on Imagination, 1950 (1934), pp. 203 ff. 
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though there are no compelling reasons for this 
classification and the order is in some degree arbitrary. 
| 1. The inviolable order of poetry. Leaving for the moment 
the poetic experience uncharacterized (an indubitable S; 
S is felt as concrete but P has not yet emerged ; or perhaps 
P is overwhelmingly complex, contains P1, P2, and so on, 
in an as yet obscure series), the cause, the poem, is 
such that an alteration in or displacement of one of the 
parts involves the collapse of the whole. The order of 
the poem is thus analogous to the order of organisms 
rather than to the order of machines or other artefacts. 
Of course, this is not evident from what is said here, 
for to remove the sparking plugs from the motor car 
or to substitute them for the horn would deprive the 
motor car of its general characteristics; but a fuller 
consideration does in fact make it evident. (Cf. I. A. 
Richards, Coleridge’ on Imagination, Ch. 1x.) The inviolable 
order is commonly discussed in terms of words and 
images (with all—more than simply words and images 
—they contain in virtue of their order, which is indefinitely 
productive), but, as Mr Wilson Knight and others have 
shown in relation to Shakespeare’s plays, and as might 
perhaps be shown in relation to the tales of Kafka, for 
example, or the novels of Dostoevsky, the principle of 
an order which is organic, endlessly productive, and 
inviolable, can be applied to wholes greater than individual 
poems and passages. If we set aside—it may be wrongly— 
the problem of a poetic logic and the many problems 
suggested by a comparison of poetic language with other 
languages, we may use 1. as a spring-board to 

2. The poetic imagination. Analysis shows that the 
differences between one passage of poetry and another 
are sometimes such that they seem best explained by 
postulating an organizing principle present in one Case, 
ibsent in the other. This principle is Coleridge’s 
secondary imagination’. (See, e.g., S. T. Coleridge, 
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Biographia Literaria, Chs xt, XIv, XV.) One may recognize 
the phenomenon designated the ‘secondary imagination’ 
without in the least being committed to Coleridge’s 
interpretation of it. The problem of the poetic imagination 
has three aspects. 

a. Phenomenological. The correct description of the 
poetic imagination in its functioning: as an organizing 
principle in the poet and as, in some degree, duplicated 
and even, for this is conceivable, intensified in the reader. 

8. Cognitive in the general sense. Professor James, 
for example, in Scepticism and Poetry, takes the ‘secondary 
imagination’, ‘an esemplastic power’, as a particular 
instance of an activity also exemplified in the Kantian 
a priori synthesis and in the interpretative schemes, such 
as mechanical models of various kinds, of the natural 
scientist. This brings in the general question of the 
relation of poetic thought to speculative philosophy, 
a question discussed below. 

y. Cognitive in the specific sense. What is being 
cognized in the exercise of the poetic imagination ? 
The kind of issue that springs up is discussed, with some 
philosophical naivety, as it seems to me, by Mr I. A. 
Richards in the distinction he makes between ‘realist’ 
and ‘projective’ doctrines as to what the imagination is 
doing when there seems to be some claim that it is 
cognizing. (See Coleridge on Imagination, pp. 145 ff.) 

3. ‘Could a rule be given from without, poetry would cease 
to be poetry, and sink into a mechanical art . . . The rules of the 
imagination are themselves the very powers of growth and 
production.’ Biographia Literaria, Ch. xvi. This may be 
an issue of principle in all the arts. Or is poetry sui 
generis? This cannot be decided—as is so often done 
in academic aesthetics—by a discussion conducted at a 
high level of generality. 

4. Poetry and speculative philosophy. It is plain that 
poetry of the highest order can take for granted the truth 
of this or that speculative philosophy ; eo, Lueretim 
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nd Epicureanism, Dante and Thomism, Shakespeare 
nd a mish-mash of doctrines. There seems to be no 
orrelation between the quality of the philosophy taken 
or granted and the quality of poetic achievement. On 
he other hand, there is some reason to believe that 
here are varieties of philosophy—Hobbes’s, for example, 
nd Locke’s ‘sandy sophisms’—which, if seriously 
ntertained, tend to hinder the exercise of the poetic 
magination. See D. G. James, The Life of Reason Hobbes 
ocke Bolingbroke, 1949. 

5. Poetry as consolation. There is much testimony to 
he healing, consoling, and re-integrative powers of 
oetry. The Jocus classicus in modern times is Mill’s 
utobiography; but discussion of the matter goes back 
> the cathartic theory of tragedy. It seems unsatisfactory 
0 leave the discussion at the level of neurology and 
sychology, as in Richards’s Science and Poetry and Principles 
f Literary Criticism. 

(It will be noticed that I forbear to bring in theological 
sues, I do not mean as they arise indirectly—they 
rise thus whatever the subject of discourse—but as 
aey arise directly when we reflect that in the Scriptures 
1e poetic image may be a vehicle of revelation. Dr 
ustin Farrer’s Bampton Lectures, The Glass of Vision, 
re prolegomena to such a study.) 

These suggestions may be expanded, sub-divided, and 
therwise reconstructed without foreseeable limit. | 
ope on some other occasion to have an opportunity 
f saying something on one or two of the questions. 
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By E. I. WATKIN 


repetition of pious commonplaces, lives of stainec 

glass saints perfectly virtuous after an inhumar 
fashion, stereotyped edification. How different the volum 
before us, read with unflagging interest! Here in trutl 
is God’s plenty, but man’s also in his human motley 
As the months advance these lives go from strength 
to strength (in the earlier volumes | had to notice « 
certain weakness). There is an encyclopaedic variet 
extending in time and space over Catholic Christendon 
and illuminating its history with vivid and detailec 
sidelights from many very different places and periods 
There is edification of the right kind but also criticisn 
and a genial, even humorous humanity. The sypernatura 
tree which is the living Church is depicted with it 
roots deep in the soil of human nature, with its natura 
limitations, its credulities, superstitions and faults, ye 
drawing from it the sustenance which it transmute 
into sap and tissue of the spiritual and supernatural. 

For the supernatural we have witnesses the worl 
over. There are the Japanese martyrs of the seventeent! 
century, suffering exquisite tortures, among them th 
pouring upon their bodies of a corrosive water from th 
sulphurous springs; children, even infants, were beheade: 
before the eyes of their parents, bound to the stake 
at which they were to be burnt. We read of Ghebre 
Michael tormented to death in Abyssinia for his loyalt 
to Rome, martyrs in Tonquin and Corea and the hos 
of martyrs massacred in the prisons of Paris in 1792 
There is the devoted apostle of the slaves St Peter Claver 
and St Joseph of Cupertino. There is an ideal Bishop— 
of Valencia—St Thomas of Villanova. There are the saintl 


1Vies des Saints et Bienheureux by the Benedictine Fathers of Paris. Tom 
X, September.:Pp. 680 (Letouzey et Ané) n.p. 


Ie the past hagiography was uniformly dull, a monotonou 
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ings who made Hungary and Bohemia Christian, St 
tephen and St Wenceslaus. Unfortunately, however, it 
; uncertain whether the life of the latter, on which 
ve depend for our detailed knowledge of him, is the 
york of a contemporary or written in the fourteenth 
entury. It was at Kassa, then Hungarian, now in Slovakia, 
hat three priests Mark Crisin, Stephen Poncgraz and 
felchior Grodecz were done to death by a band of 
valvinist soldiers with the utmost refinements of torture, 
f which one could only be hinted. Their example and 
rayers must surely be helping their fellow clergy 
uffering in these countries to-day. 

The writers do not disguise limitations, even faults, 
o be found in the lives of Saints. When St Eustace of 
uxeuil criticized SS. Romaric and Amé they took it 
| and their annoyance was fanned by a monk who 
roved a mischief maker and loose liver. The rancour 
vith which St Jerome pursued Rufinus even beyond 
he grave is not concealed. I was not edified by the 
efusal of Bl. Maria-Vittoria Fornari Strata to look at 
he flowers she loved, and was a little surprised to learn 
pat our English Benedictine martyr Ambrose Barlow 
efused to embrace his mother and would not look a 
yoman in the face—Aloysian traits unexpected in an 
nglishman. And those Cordovan martyrs were certainly 
uistaken who not only came forward on their own 
jitiative to proclaim their Christianity but publicly 
isulted Mahomet and his religion. A nun even left 
er convent to do so. 

Was it an error of judgement or an extraordinary 
ocation when Bl. Roland Medici in fourteenth century 
aly imitated the hermits of the desert and lived for 
wenty-six years the life of a Christian Sadhu in the 
pen air on a diet of raw herbs and wild fruit, wearing 
nly an apron of shells and leaves, and, it would seem, 
ithout Mass and the Sacraments ? A noble woman saw 
im in his final illness and took him into a church where 
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he received the last sacraments. He would spend fiv 
or six hours in meditation motionless on one leg. Bu 
always, sometimes in strange and too human forms 
there is an heroic love of God which, as we read, display 
his power and presence in and above the world in whicl 
there is so much sin and folly. 

Among many sidelights upon Church history is the 
description of St Thecla’s shrine at Seleucia. The write 
is uncertain whether she existed, and in any case hi 
points out that her final disappearance (she is said t 
have been swallowed by a rock) is reminiscent of paga 
mythology. The Seleucian sanctuary was believed to bs 
built over the rock in question. We read of the hos 
of pilgrims, the splendid ceremonies, the beautifu 
psalmody, the devotion of those who attended th: 
night office, but also of the din made by those wh« 
came and went, noisy quarrels between different group 
and groups hustling to receive communion first. It is at 
illuminating picture of religion in the early Byzantin 
Empire. 

The life of St Nilus, the ultimate founder of Grotta 
ferrata, illustrates southern Italy when Greeks and Arab: 
fought over it in the tenth century. The invaluable work 
of charity and moral and religious discipline performec 
by the bishops in the Dark Ages is brought home to us 
The authors have naturally much to say of the early Frencl 
Saints. Such was the charity shown by St Exuperius o 
Toulouse when the Vandals ravaged the country-sid 
and assaulted his city. To relieve the victims he sok 
even the ornaments and vessels of the altar while h 
encouraged his flock to resist the invader, thougl 
apparently in vain. On the other hand it is made clea’ 
that the extent to which even saintly bishops intervene 
in dynastic politics, if partly due to the necessity 0 
upholding the moral law, was certainly excessive an 
too often detrimental to their spiritual function. S$ 
Nivard of Rheims was exceptional in keeping aloo 
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rom politics, then, as in many parts of Europe to-day, 
carried on by murder and other barbarities. 
| The life of BI. Jean de Montmirail, a nobleman of 
he twelfth century who became a monk, vividly displays, 
S in a compendium, the Catholic medieval world with 
ts crudities, barbarities and excesses of conduct, 
ret dominated by a sacrificial and unquestioning faith 
n the religion of Christ. Jean was a knight whose prowess 
aved his sovereign’s life in battle (Philip Augustus). 
And he squandered his wealth on display, spending a 
housand livres on a single tournament. He was converted 
nd plunged into a life of truly Franciscan poverty and 
tharity. He kissed a running and foetid sore in a woman’s 
yreast, and inhaled the stench of another woman’s sore 
intil it seemed a perfume. ‘My sins made it stink.’ A 
lestitute woman had just given birth to a child. He 
arried her to hospital, the hospital he had founded, on 
tis back. He changed his clothes with a leper’s. Yet he 
xpelled the Jews from his domain, though giving 
lestitute Jews a sickle (it was harvest time) and a piece 
yf money. Among the paupers he entertained at his table 
vas a blind man he had sentenced to lose his sight but 
vho now thanked him for saving him from the gallows 
nd hell. With his wife’s permission (she was no doubt 
lad to be rid of so embarrassing a husband) he became a 
vistercian. In the Abbey he went to the utmost of 
bedience and humility. When the Abbot ordered him 
o eat the fish served, he duly devoured the head, tail and 
ones. But he seems to have been a little piqued when he 
alled at his former home and his wife refused to leave her 
apour-bath to see him. And his own son showed himself 
shamed of the voluntary pauper. When we hear so 
auch of St Francis it is surprising that this contemporary 
rother in the spirit should be practically unknown. 
A similar though less colourful figure was Simon de 
rrépy, a relative of the Conqueror who also exchanged 
is nobility for religion. And the same spirit was displayed 
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during the Hundred Years War by Bl. Charles of Blois, 
the French candidate for the Duchy of Brittany. His 
heart was not in a struggle which he nevertheless felt 
it a duty to wage and which cost him his life at Auray. 
The protagonists in fact were the wives of the two 
claimants. Froissart called it the war of the two ladies. 
Is it so certain that if women ruled the world the only 
wars would be verbal ? The canonization of Bl. Charles 
(why then is he not called Saint ?), as has been recently 
discovered from a diplomatic correspondence, was 
performed by Pope Gregory XI three days before he 
left Avignon, but in the hurry of departure the bull was 
forgotten. 

The superstitions and credulities inevitable when a 
religion strikes deep and wide roots are not concealed, 
The biographer of Bl. Helena Duglioli, a beata whe 
lived so recently as the sixteenth century, can inform 
his readers that she was the daughter of the Grand Turk, 
brought to Italy in her cradle by Angels who took 
back in her place to the Sultan’s seraglio the child oa! 
her supposed Italian parents, adding that his heroine 
was related to St Catherine of Alexandria, a claim 
suggested presumably by the angelic transference o} 
that martyr’s relics, and even of our Lady. When the 
Empress Richardis founded the monastery of Andlau « 
bear showed the site by scratching together with he 
litter a hole in the ground. ‘We can see to-day in the 
crypt of the church the statue of the bear worn by the 
veneration of the faithful and the hole dug by her inspirec 
paws.’ The Protestant may conclude that Popish idolaters. 
like the ancient Egyptians, worship animals. 

An account of the beliefs, more or less apocryphal 
which have gathered round the functions and cultus o 
the Archangel Michael concludes with the story of on 
of the most remarkable relics ever shown to the faithful 
“At the extremity of the Stranberg, thirty kilometre 
north of Stuttgart, the Germans used to make pilgrimag 
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to the Mickesberg to venerate a feather which fell from 
St Michael’s wing when he fought the devil under the 
eyes of St Boniface.’ Presumably the Reformers, so ready 
to root up wheat in order to eradicate a few more or 
less harmless tares, got rid of relic and pilgrimage. 

_ The writers of this volume are indeed admirably 
critical. This appears in their scholarly and devastating 
comments on the notices in the Martyrology, whose 
realiability moreover has not been improved by the 
latest revision (1922). Of St Flocel of Autun, for example, 
they say: ‘Falsification, plagiarism and blunders have 
produced this notice in the Roman martyrology’. And 
they conclude that his acts are completely false and his 
existence uncertain, a conclusion, however, already 
reached by an eighteenth century Bollandist. A single 
Saint is often doubled. Victor, Bishop of Le Mans, for 
instance, is given a doublet predecessor, Victurus. 
St Ambrose of Sens is a doublet of Ambrose of Milan, 
St Sulpice of Bordeaux of St Sulpice of Bourges. On 
the other hand St Solemnis of Chartres, with a life but 
no relics, and his namesake at Maillé, with relics but 
no life, have been conflated. Analysis of the notice of 
alleged Capadocian martyrs discloses ‘a fine example of 
hagiographic monstrosity.’ St Antoninus, a martyr of 
Apamaea in Syria, whose relics, like those of the Persian 
martyrs SS. Thecla, Martha and two Maries, were brought 
to Gaul, where one Mary and Martha were finally 
identified with the sisters of Bethany, became a martyr 
of Pamiers. The life of St Regnobert of Bayeux is a 
shameless copy of the life of St Reverendus, itself 
worthless, and though he’ lived in the seventh century 
he is presented as the disciple of a predecessor ascribed 
to the first. And other instances are given of lives 
stolen or invented for Saints of whom little authentic 
is known: The writer of a notice about a supposed 
martyr Victorinus tells us that the notice in the 
Martyrology derives from the martyrology of ‘Ado, 
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the great collector of fabrications’. And when in 
the ninth century Hincmar of Rheims provided a life 
for the Merovingian Bishop of Laon, Génébaud, he took 
care to depict him as humbly obedient to St Remigius as 
a lesson to his insubordinate nephew, Hincmar of Laon. 
When the example thus forged proved inethcacious, 
Hincmar had recourse ‘to stronger measures and had his 
nephew deposed, imprisoned and blinded. Whether the 
incredible and discreditable account of St Génébaud’s 
parentage was also a product of Hincmar’s imagination 
we cannot tell. Burgundian hagiographers in particular 
were unscrupulous ‘storytellers’. 

I have noticed not infrequently a pleasing humour 
of that ironical and subdued type which is distinctively 
French. Henry II Plantagenet founded an abbey at 
Melinais. ‘It vegetated till the revolution.’ Martyrs having 
professed their faith at Diocletian’s judgement-seat “were 
angel-borne before aviation we should have said borne 
by Angels—to Sicily where they died’. St Lolan’s life 
in the Aberdeen Breviary ‘begins badly. His birthplace was 
Cana of Galilee. But it ends well, it is true, by wishing 
us everlasting happiness.’ St Antoninus was compared by 
Bl. Lawrence of Ripafratta as a preacher to St Paul. “This 
was probably an exaggeration.’ St Cyriacus spent five 
years in a vast cave, dark and fearsome, with sheer descents 
and dizzying ascents and a labyrinth of passages. The 
writer concludes his life “We seek God as we may, 
some, like moles, underground’. And the smile with which 
we are told of the bear or St Michael’s feather or of 
St Notburga (not the servant whose feast is kept the 
same day), who gave birth to nine children (eight living), 
is unmistakable. The legend of this amazing maternity, 
almost doubling the Dionne quins, arose, the writer 
suggests, from a misunderstanding. The saint, a widow, 
was presumably invoked to bestow children or heal their 
diseases, and the children therefore shown in a painting 
were regarded as her own. 
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Much interesting information can be found in these 
pages. Champagne was invented by an eighteenth centur 
monk, the cellarer of Hautvilliers, who published the 
recipe for making it. Before St Joan appeared on the 
scene, a hermit, Bl. Jean de Gand, ‘promised the 
Dauphin a son and peace’. He bade Henry V surrender 
his conquest and foretold his death within a year. At a 
later interview with the dying King he told him that 
his son would not conquer France. In the eighteenth 
century there was an annual horse race for farm horses 
round the church of the Flemish Saint Wye, which often 
led to accidents. ‘The winner rode into the church and 
received a wreath of roses.’ That Dante placed St 
Celestine in the antechamber of hell is well known. 
But I did not know, nor I think do many students of the 
poet, that a soul placed by Dante in the lowest circle of 
hell, the Abbot Tesauro Becaria, is honoured as a Saint 
by his Vallumbrosan order. His relics have twice been 
solemnly translated. For the Vallumbrosans regard as 
martyrdom what Dante regarded as the just execution 
of a traitor to the Guelfs. Evidently ‘someone had 
blundered’ badly, but, since the Church has not officially 
confirmed the cultus, we cannot be certain who it was. 

How in the eleventh century monks in an Italian 
monastery got rid of an Abbot, a Bishop and a Saint, 
whose strict rule was unpopular, by means more original 
than edifying is related in the life of St Bonfilius (27th 
September). I am glad to learn that St Leo still has a 
sequence and proper preface at Coutances. The archi- 
fectural achievement of Abbot Desiderius at Monte 
Cassino—he was more successful as Abbot than as Pope 
Victor Il— illustrates the cultural work of the medieval 
church. The devotion of St Maura of Troyes in the ninth 
century to the Infancy and Passion anticipated what is 
zenerally regarded as a devotional development of the 
welfth century. And the appearance of the Divine 
Wisdom to the youthful St Lawrence Justinian reminds 
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us of a similar apparition to Suso and in the last century 
to Soloviev. It is indeed in the spirit of the Eastern Church 
with her special devotion to Holy Wisdom; Venice 
entertained closer relations with the Orientals than any 
other Latin Church. 

If this account is to be in any way representative of 
the volume under review a few more names must be 
added. There is Hermann the Cripple (Contractus), 
monk of Reichenau, one of the most learned men of 
his time, to whom the Office is indebted for the exquisite 
antiphons of Our Lady Alma Redemptoris Mater and 
Salve Regina. There is the great African Father, St 
Cyprian, the close friend of the Pope, St Cornelius, 
with whom he is mentioned in the Canon and who 
shares his feast. But the writers, I think, fail to show 
how far under stress of his quarrel with Pope St Stephen 
he abandoned his former acknowledgement of Papal 
Supremacy in favour of an egalitarian Episcopalianism, 
omitting from his De Unitate Ecclesiae the passages which 
had affirmed it. And there is Cardinal Louis Aleman, 
the erstwhile conciliarist and schismatic, for his personal 
holiness magnanimously admitted to the honours of 2 
Beatus. And there are Saints of the Old Law: Moses, 
Joshua, Gideon. 

In conclusion a few small corrections may be offered. 

I question whether the writer of St Annamundus’s 
life is justified in following Eddius and charging St 
Bathildis with responsibility for his murder. Fr Thurston 
in his note for her festival exonerates the queen and 
supports his verdict by the opinion of eminent authorities. 

In one passage (p. 188) St Wulftruda (Wulfrida), St 
Edith’s mother, is called the wife of King Edgar, himsell 
a Saint at Glastonbury. Elsewhere (p. 318) she is called 
correctly his mistress. There seems, however, to be some 
confusion between this Saint and St Wulfhilda, Abbes: 
of Barking, whose feast is kept on the same day (gtk 
September) and whom, we are told, Edgar tried ir 
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vain to seduce. In any case St Wulfhilda’s story, somewhat 
grotesque and with a hint of the miraculous, cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

Richard Rolle had no office in the York Breviary. An 
office was indeed composed in view of his expected 
canonization. Since he was not canonized, it was not 
used, St Jerome, we are told, was born between 340 
and 345 and died in 419 or 420. He could not therefore 
have been ninety-one at his death. If St John of Lodi 
was born about ro4o0 and was a disciple of St Peter 
Damian, he could not have been made Bishop of Gubbio 
in 1204 or died in 1205. Holweck’s Dictionary of Saints 
places his episcopate and death in r1og and 1106 
respectively. In the sentence for high treason ‘drawn’ 
does not mean dragged from the gallows to the quartering 
block but suffering extraction of the entrails. The 
Japanese Shogun should not be confused with the 
Emperor. He was maitre de palais to a fainéant Mikado. 

Sufferers from the unpredictable vagaries of our 
climate will appreciate the allusion to the ‘ciel énigmatique 
de Angleterre’. 
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By Cc. N. L. BROOKE 
Il 


HERE is a conflict of evidence in the sources and 
of opinion among scholars about the date of the 
forging of C.C.2-9. It has been generally assumed that 
all the documents proceed from the first primacy dispute 
of 1072, the year assigned to them by Béhmer and Brooke: 
Dr Macdonald placed them as late as 1120; there is really 
no third possibility. If the later date is right, it throws 
some doubt on the conclusion which I have drawn from 
source criticism. Although Guerno was alive and active 
in 1120,! there is no evidence to associate him with 
Canterbury at so late a date; and evidence from chronology 
isneeded to support the conclusion from source criticism. 
The evidence is of three kinds: external, source- 
critical and textual. The evidence from source criticism 
has already been considered: it suggests that the forger 
was working over his material for C.C.2-9 at the same 
time as he was forging the St Augustine’s documents, 
that is, in or about 1070. The textual evidence is not 
conclusive one way or the other, and I propose to say 
next to nothing of it here. Some of the earliest texts are 
undoubtedly missing, but those which survive cannot 
any of them be proved to be earlier than 1120. The 
external evidence is rather more complicated than 
would appear from any of the previous discussions of 
the forgeries: it consists in the main of the writings 
of Lanfranc; the accounts of the 1072 discussions; and 
the accounts of the Canterbury and York dispute written 
after it had been rekindled in the years following 
Thurstan’s consecration to the see of York in 1119. 
With the exception of Hugh the Chanter and, for some 
of the way, William of Malmesbury, all the accounts 
1 Levison, op. cit., 207 ff. 
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of the 1072 dispute are derived from the Scriptum 
Lanfranci printed by Bohmer.! William of Malmesbury? 
and Milo Crispin? quote it at length; the Chronicle 
and the Acta Lanfranci® give summaries of it; Eadmer® 
undoubtedly used it: the additional evidence of Eadmer, 
Malmesbury and Hugh the Chanter will be considered 
in due course. Neither the Scriptum nor the official 
record of the proceedings of the Council of Winchester? 
(in which the dispute was settled) mention the privileges, 
and so there is no reference to them in any of the accounts 
listed above. But since neither gives any explanation of 
the Canterbury case, this is not even of negative 
significance. 

The only contemporary account of the arguments 
brought forward is contained in Lanfranc’s letter® to 
the Pope giving him the story of the settlement and its 
basis from the papal point of view. It may be tendentious; 
the later history of the dispute up to 1120 and the 
tradition, which both sides would seem to have retained, 
of the reality of the 1072 settlement strongly suggest 
that the King’s opinion and the political advantages of 
the single primacy were more decisive than would appear 
from Lanfranc’s letter. We should, indeed, expect such 
to be the case from our knowledge of the relations 
between William and Lanfranc; but that does not mean 
that the facts are wrong. It is much more probable that 
they were slightly recast so as to appeal to the papal 
conception of primacy. It would be quite contrary to 
all that we know of Lanfranc—pace Bohmer—to suggest 
that he had invented the case which he presented to 
Pope Alexander II. 


1 Op.cit., 165 ff. 2 Gesta Pontificum 39 ff. 

3 Vita Lanfranci cap. x, in Migne, Patrologia Latina cl., coll. 47 ff. 

4 Ed. Earle and Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, 204 ff. 

5 Ibid., 287 ff. 

6Op.cit., 10 f. (e.g. Sacratus est autem in ipsa metropoli sede quarto Kal. 
Septembris and the main outline of what follows), 16. 

7 In William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 42-3 ; Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, 
Rolls Series, Il, 349-52; and elsewhere. 

8 Ep. v (ut sup.). 
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Lanfranc starts with the evidence provided by Bede. 
This was always in the long run theoretically decisive, 
because it contained both the earliest and most dignified 
precedent, and a practical commentary on how it was 
applied to clarify certain obscurities in the arrangements 
of Gregory the Great. Lanfranc then proceeds to cope 
with various points in the York case, refers to past 
councils (a crucial matter in a primacy dispute) and to 
the previous history of professions. Finally, “quasi robur 
totiusque cause firmamentum’, he says that privileges 
of Popes Gregory, Boniface, Honorius, Vitalian, Sergius, 
another Gregory “et item ultimi Leonis’ were produced. 
This is, as is well known, the crucial text: it is the only 
certain piece of evidence prior to 1120 which has any 
bearing, positive or negative, on the question whether 
the forgeries were in existence in 1072. It is incon- 
ceivable that the forgery should have been perpetrated 
twice over, in or before 1072 and again in 1120, in such 
nearly identical terms. But in the interval between 1072 
and 1120 the latest precedent, the decision of 1072 
bearing the seal of the Conqueror, was considered the 
decisive evidence by the Canterbury party. Either, then, 
the privileges cited by Lanfranc were substantially genuine 
and the forgeries concocted in 1120; or the privileges 
and the forgeries were one and the same. 

The list given by Lanfranc coincides so nearly with the 
series of forgeries as we have them! that the two must 


1 The privilege of the first Gregory was presumably that given by Bede 
(1, 29, pp. 63 f.), granting a personal primacy to Augustine. If Lanfranc wrote 
with C.C. 2-9 in front of him, the omission of Formosus may be accounted 
for by his having assumed that it was another letter of Leo [II (cf. Brooke, 
op.cit., 124n.), or he may simply have missed it. Brooke’s suggestion depends 
on the text of MS Cotton Cleopatra E I being the nearest to that employed 
by Lanfranc, That such is the case is the view of Mr C. R. Dodwell, but the 
evidence is not yet complete. The reference to Leo IX is a complete mystery 
on either interpretation of Lanfranc’s letter. The MS evidence is on the whole 
against the view taken by Brooke that no. ro was a later addition to the series, 
and so I am inclined to think, with William of Malmesbury (Gesta Pontificum 
46), that it was a mistake for ‘Johannis’. But this is only a guess, and so I ignore 
C.C. 1o in this discussion. In any case, the discrepancies between the two 
lists are remarkably slight. 
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9e closely connected. Either Lanfranc was referring to 
he forgeries, or his list formed the forger’s point de 
départ. Both views are hypothetically possible, although 
he presumption is in favour of the former. Moreover, 
he slight differences between the lists, which are striking, 
though they do not affect the certainty that the two 
ire closely connected, are more easily explicable if 
anfranc were working hurriedly off a schedule of 
J.C. 2-9 (or 10) than if a forger had deliberately set 
timself to reconstruct the documents according to 
-anfranc’s list. Can we go further, and state definitely 
chat Lanfranc could only have been referring to forged 
Jocuments ? 

First of all, we may say that the documents must 
nave been fairly conclusive. The letter of Pope Gregory 
the Great proved at least that Augustine was, personally, 
in the language of a later age, undisputed primate of all 
England: the other letters must have indicated something 
not far short of the same. Lanfranc was too keen a thinker 
to have accepted entirely meaningless evidence, and a 
man of too great integrity to quote evidence that proved 
exactly the wrong thing, or had no true bearing on the 
matter at all. Furthermore, it is clear that he had mastered 
nis brief. In the long run, as Lanfranc well knew, the 
decision lay with the Pope (at least so far as law and 
theory were concerned); and it would have been mere 
folly to present him with a spurious case, however 
confident Lanfranc may have been that the dispute was 
settled, and that the Pope would never see the documents. 
in point of fact, the York case was stronger; and for that 
reason triumphed in the end. Political expediency may 
nave played a large part in particular decisions on the 
relations of the two archbishops. But, after the death of 
Honorius II, it was not by means of the primacy that 
the Pope from time to time gave Canterbury supremacy 
»ver York; and St Thomas of Canterbury could never 
slaim the subjection of York, for it was not included in 
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his primacy,! and the ‘bishopric’ of York was specifically 
excepted when he was made papal legate.” The intention 
of St Gregory,? first in time and in prestige, was perfectly 
clear, in spite of the ingenious attempts made by the 
Canterbury party to explain it away, and could not in the 
long run be overruled. Lanfranc well knew how careful 
he had to be; and the confidence with which he pressed 
his case strongly suggests that the ‘robur totiusque 
cause firmamentum’ was sound indeed. 

We know that the principal sources of the forged 
privileges of Popes Boniface V, Honorius | and Leo III 
were authentic letters of those Popes;4 one of the bulls 
of Sergius I (C.C. 5) seems to be genuine. The last 
alone of these would have given a real historical support 
to Lanfranc’s case, particularly if the suspicious phrase 
‘totius . . . Britannie primum pontificem’ be an authentic 
statement. The letter of Leo III might have been used 
as indirect evidence, or more directly if it had been 
conveniently forgotten that it referred to the rights 
of Canterbury against Lichfield and not against York. 


1 Alexander III’s grant to him of the primacy (Materials for the History of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket, ed. J. C. Robertson, Rolls Series, V 324-6; cf. VI, 69), 
is in the same form as that of Eugenius III for Theobald (see below p. 220, n. 1). 
It is clear that like the latter it did not include the subjection of York ; and 
Becket continued to press for what he considered the genuine, traditional 
primacy (ibid., v1, 215). Alone of twelfth century archbishops of Canterbury, 
he practically never used the title. The acta attributed to him in which the 
title appears may in fact be Theobald’s (ibid vr. 372; vu 64 ; Cartulary of St 
Frideswide, ed. H. E. Salter, I no. 30; Acta Stephani Langton, ed. K. Major, 
no. 19; etc.) Only one letter certainly written by Thomas carries the title (Becket 
Materials v1, 589; also, according to one MS, ibid. vu, 107); he is four times 
addressed as primate (ibid. v, 20—also in The Letters of Arnulf of Lisieux, ed. 
F. Barlow, Camden Society 1939, ep. 36—89, 95; Vil, 1). Some of these refer- 
ences may be due to scribal error; and in any case they are a mere handful 
when compared with the hundreds of letters in which he is not called primate. 
He is never so called by any of his biographers, not even by Herbert of Bosham, 
who normally delights to ring the changes on his titles. All this is in marked 
contrast with the practice of his predecessor. Since it would be ludicrous 
to suppose that Becket was indifferent to the primacy, it is clear that he repudiated 
the title as empty of reality. 

2 Becket Materials v, 328-9. 

nee found two equal archbishoprics at York and London (Bede 1, 29, pp. 
(Gay ta) 

4 Bede m1, 8 (pp. 95 ff.), 18 (120 ff) ; for Leo III cf. above fe Bie 
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oniface V_ supplied nothing obviously to the point ; 
lonorius I granted equal rights to Honorius of Canterbury 
nd Paulinus of York—it was in fact a still-born attempt 
9 give effect to Gregory I’s intention—and so proved 
xactly the wrong thing. These documents are not the 
tuff of which Lanfranc’s case was made. And yet it 
cems hardly likely that useful bulls outside the pages 
f Bede survived for all the relevant Popes from Boniface 
o Vitalian, especially after the fire of 1067; and it seems 
ery peculiar that a forger should have made extensive 
se of one set of documents, if Lanfranc had been able, 
aore honestly, to make good use of a different, almost 
xactly parallel set. 

The historical context of these early papal letters 
aakes it extremely improbable that Lanfranc could 
ave found authentic letters of greater value to his case 
han those which survive. For the seventh century at 
sast the terms in which the case were discussed from 
072 onwards were completely anachronistic, and there 
s not a scrap of evidence of a primacy dispute analogous 
o those on the continent before the Conquest. This is 
ot the place to discuss the question of primacy in 
eneral, but a few words on the detail of the English 
ackground to it are essential to my argument. 

The dispute in 1072 was on primacy and profession, 
nd, with the possible exception of the brief period from 
heodore’s accession to the grant of the pallium to 
gbert of York in 735, these notions were unheard of, 
1 the context of a dispute between Canterbury and 
ork, at least until the late tenth century. Honorius | 
ent the pallium to Paulinus in 6341, but Paulinus was 
lready in flight, and there was no bishop of York or 
rganized church between the Humber and Lindisfarne 
ntil the accession of Ceadda in 664. He was deposed 
y Theodore, who established himself as archbishop 
ver the whole of Britain. In 735 Egbert received the 
1 Bede ur, 18 (pp. 120 ff.); and, for the flight of Paulinus, ibid. 11, 20 (p. 125). 
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pallium? and was established as independent archbishop 
at York. From then on until the eleventh century, so 
far as we know, there was no question of the subjection 
of York or of primacy. In the mid eleventh century the 
notion of primacy took hold all over Europe: old claims 
were revived, new claims invented, privileges unearthed 
from the muniment “rooms, and brand new ones 
‘discovered’.2 The Canterbury monks soon got wind 
of this gold-rush and staked their claim without delay. 

There were two weak points in the Canterbury case, 
and one really strong one: the forger was well aware 
of them. He overcame the Paulinus difficulty by the 
simple expedient of taking Honorius’s genuine letter 
and turning it inside out. He made null the disastrous 
act of 735 by concocting a privilege whereby Gregory 
Ill, three years earlier, was supposed to have emphasized 
and made safe the primacy of Canterbury. This is the 
only one of his productions which seems to be wholly 
original. It consists partly of the regular forgery statement 
of St Gregory’s irrevocable grant of the primacy to St 
Augustine, and partly of an account of archbishop Tatwin’s 
visiting the Pope to receive his pallium. It is almost 
certain that this visit never took place;? but a forger 
at work in or about 1072 would naturally have expected 
Tatwin to receive his pallium from the Pope in person, 
as Lanfranc had done. The strong point in the case 
from history lay in the position and prestige of Theodore 
of Tarsus, and the forger produced no less than three 
pieces supposed to date from his pontificate. Vitalian’s 
letter is mainly based, directly or indirectly, on the 
slightly later decision of the Roman synod on the case 
of St Wilfrid®; the first letter of Sergius is for the most 


1 Baedae Continuatio in Plummer, op. cit., 1, 361. 
2P. Hinschius, System des katholischen Kirchenrechts I, Berlin 1869, 581-629. 
3 See Levison, op. cit., 243. The words of the Continuatio suggest that he 


had the pallium sent to him, and this was clearly the normal practice at the 
time. 


4 Scriptum Lanfranci, in Béhmer, Die Fédlschungen, 166. 
; 5 See above, Vol. LXVIII, pp. 472-6. C.C. 9, the letter of Pope Formosus, 
is irrelevant to this discussion, since Formosus was not mentioned by Lanfranc. 
It was no doubt inspired by the Memorabile Factum. 
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art genuine; the second is a curious hybrid, possibly also 
artly genuine. One other crisis in the fortunes of Canter- 
ury may have attracted the forger’s attention—the abortive 
ttempt to elevate the see of Lichfield into an archbishopric 
a the late eighth century; and it certainly provided 
im with useful documents. 
_It may be that I have exaggerated the element of 
Janning in the composition of the forgeries. But it can 
ardly be a coincidence that there were very sound 
istorical reasons why five, if not six, of the forgeries 
hould have been produced. And yet it is contrary to. 
he nature of things that two entirely different categories 
f reason should have guided the forger to identical 
esults: that the historical motive and the list in Lanfranc’s. - 
etter should have produced so nearly identical a list of 
ropes. The coincidence is really very striking, for these 
ix leave unaccounted for only one of the Popes! 
epresented both in Lanfranc’s letter and in the forgeries. 
ind this, allowing for one or two more which may 
ot have been inserted for the reason stated above, allows 
mple room for the play of chance and human perversity 
vithout seriously reducing the element of coincidence. 
As we have seen, it was also the forger’s practice to use 
he most obviously suitable documents which survive 
o-day, and (the evidence is really sufficient to say) the 
nost suitable documents known to him as the flour of 
is confections. If Lanfranc knew of better, why has the 
orger left us no trace of their existence ? And if he did 
ot, and yet was referring to authentic letters, one 
roved the wrong thing, and the remainder, with one 
—or at the most two—exceptions, proved nothing at all. 
Ie was in fact playing a game, and a very dangerous one, 
vith Pope Alexander II. But Lanfranc was a man of sense 
nd integrity and, though not an arch-papalist, he held 
he Papacy in high respect. 


1 Pope Boniface, whose authentic letter was an obvious choice among those 
. Bede. 
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My argument thus proceeds on two lines, each some- 
what tenuous in itself, but each leading to the same 
conclusion. They both start from the assumptions that 
Lanfranc’s list and the list of forgeries are too similar 
not to be closely linked, and that Lanfranc either used 
the forgeries as we have them or a high proportion of 
genuine papal letters. From this I have argued as follows: 

r. It is doubtful if Lanfranc could have found documents 
issued by all the Popes in his list which were remotely 
connected with his case: and it is highly unlikely that the 
bulk of the available material would have been in his 
favour. This is a dangerous type of argument, but the 
conditions of it are made unusually favourable by two 
circumstances: the extent to which we can discover 
the documents of the relevant Popes used by the forger 
as the basis of his productions, and the almost exclusive 
dependence of the forger and all other writers on Bede 
for the period down to 735. This suggests very. strongly 
that Lanfranc had to rely on spurious documents. 

2. We can explain the forger’s choice with a precision 
that makes his use of Lanfranc’s list a redundant hypothesis. 
This suggests that the list is based on the forgeries, not 
vice-versa. 

To sum up the most compelling part of the argument 
in one sentence: Lanfranc’s brief was an anachronism, 
and it is only intelligible if it was based on documents 
very closely resembling the forgeries. 1 conclude that 
Lanfranc’s testimony cannot be reasonably explained 
unless he had seen some or all of C.C. 2-10. 

After Lanfranc, there are two full lenoth statements 
of the case dating from before 1120. The so-called 
Anonymous of York! is concerned with the institution 
of primacy in general rather than with the primacy o! 
Canterbury in particular. His only historical argument 
is the customary York gambit of St Gregory’s lette 


1 He discusses the question in his tract. no xxx (De obediendo Roman 
Pontifici : Béhmer, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie, Leipzi 
1899, 478-81). 
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announcing his intention of setting up two archbishoprics 
in England. He makes no mention of the Canterbury 
view of the case. 

The second statement, though far less coherently 
argued, is of greater importance for our present purpose: 
it comes from no less a person than archbishop Ralph 
d’Escures (1114-22).1 It is in essence a protest against 
the consecration of archbishop Thurstan to York (19th 
October 1119) and may be dated to the spring of 1120.? 
It was probably sent by Ralph immediately after his 
return to England early in 1120. It is the work of a 
diplomat rather than a thinker, and has none of the 
force or the economy of Lanfranc and the Anonymous. 
The arguments tumble out in wild profusion, and the 
final impression is most bewildering. The narrative in 
Eadmer? makes it clear that right up to the last moment 
Ralph and the monks of Canterbury imagined that it 
was the attitude of the King, Henry I, which would 
decide the issue. Even if the final decision lay with the 
Pope, royal pressure at the Curia would prevail; and 
against the York argument from the earliest precedent, 
they set the latest, the status quo set up in 1072. They 
were very slow to realize that the decision of 1072 was 
not the end of the dispute. Ralph spent his time in France 
following the King in the first place, negotiating with 
the Pope in the second: when he sent a request for the 
relevant documentary evidence, it was the settlement 
of 1072, authenticated by the King’s all-important father, 
not any papal privilege which he demanded. This foolish 


proceeding represented a deep-rooted divergence of 


1 Historians of the Church of York, ed. J. Raine, Rolls Series, Il 228-51. I assume 
mn what follows that the archbishop himself had a hand in it; although there 
s no reason to suppose that he was the sole author (cf. next note). Ee 

2It was written as a protest against the consecration of Thurstan, but it is 
n the name of the archbishop and the whole chapter of Canterbury: it suggests 
hat legates be sent ‘huc’, i.e. to Canterbury, so that it was presumably written 
n England. In any case it must be earlier than the finding of the privileges 
ater in the same year. 

3 Op. cit., 249 ff. 
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theory. The papal view throughout was that the primac 
was a personal favour, granted by tradition to eac 
individual archbishop. In the end this view prevailec 
{t was only after a hard struggle that archbishop Theobal 
wrung the grant from Eugenius III in 1145:1 by then i 
was accepted more or less, even at Canterbury, tha 
the primacy was a personal grant from the Pope. Bu 
Anselm had been elected to the primacy of all Britain, 
and William of Malmesbury, writing in the early 1120's 
could still refer to the archbishop of Canterbury 2 
‘primate and patriarch of all England’,? although th 
archbishop of the time was probably not in strict pape 
theory primate at all.4 Thurstan of York had not th 
prestige of St Anselm, nor his case the celebrity of § 
Anselm’s, so that the moral effect of his victory was no 
comparable: nevertheless it was probably the mos 
serious set-back Henry I received in the later part of hi 
reign in his attempt to recreate his father’s positio 
vis-a-vis the Papacy. It was hard for men like archbisho 
Ralph to understand that a revolution in theory an 
practice was in full swing. 

The bulk of Ralph’s immense letter is taken up wit 
answering the York case, point by point; and with th 
most recent precedents—the decision of 1072 and it 
papal confirmations—which still obsessed the Canterbur 
monks and their pupil the archbishop. He counte1 
attacks with the heavy guns of Theodore, makes rathe 
feeble use of the documents relating to the dispute ove 


1 W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England Il, ii, no. 43; cf. St Bernal 
ep. 238; Gilbert Foliot (ed. Giles) ep. 33; The Letters of Osbert of Clare (e 
E. W. Williamson), no. 32, ad fin. 

2 Eadmer- 42. 

3 Gesta Pontificum 3. 

4 This is based on Jaffé-Léwenfeld, Regesta,no. 5955 and Holtzmann, loc.ci 
(the grants of primacy to Anselm and Theobald.) Both Popes state that it w 
a personal favour, and Eugenius III refers only to Lanfranc and Anselm amo: 
Theobald’s predecessors as having held the primacy. There is no record 
any such grant to Ralph or William de Corbeil: since they both seem to ha 
claimed it as of right, and, in view of the condition of the controversy in the 
time, it is perhaps unlikely that any such grant was made. 
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the see of Lichfield, and points out how poorly supplied 
| the archbishops of York had been with suffragans. It is 
-a muddled case and in many ways a weak one, and at 
best offers the principle of Novel Disseisin against the 
wisdom of the ancients—of later and latest decisions 
and practice against the original statement of Gregory I. 
But the most remarkable omission is his failure to cite 
the bulk of the evidence which Lanfranc had called the 
core and strength of his position. Of the Popes named 
by Lanfranc, only three are mentioned by Ralph: the 
inevitable St Gregory, Honorius I, whose authentic 
letter is mentioned to be explained away, and Leo III, 
whose letter to Coenwulf is quoted as a witness to the 
orthodoxy of the see of Canterbury. Not one of the 
forgeries is mentioned or quoted. It is an extraordinary 
omission, whichever way we look at it: even if the 
forgeries were not in existence when Ralph wrote, he 
could have produced sounder evidence. Four of Lanfranc’s 
Popes are unrepresented, and we know that letters of 
Sergius I and Leo III could have been used to prove 
something more legally cogent than orthodoxy. 

Ralph’s letter suggests two immediate reflexions. 
The use which he made of Honorius’s and Leo’s letters 
illustrates the danger of arguing a priori what Lanfranc 
could have shown from his privileges; and, secondly, 
it seems scarcely credible that Ralph could have known 
the forgeries and not made any use of them. On the other 
hand, Lanfranc’s notion of an argument was very different 
from Ralph’s, and Ralph’s failure to use the forgeries 
is only negative evidence of their non-existence when 
he wrote. Negative evidence is always doubtful; and 
this is doubly negative, for it has first to be argued from 
his silence that Ralph did not know of their existence, 
and from that that he must have known of them if they 
had existed. But it is impossible in the nature of things 
for us to have any but negative evidence of the fact that 
they were not in circulation before 1120, if they were 


ee 
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concocted in that year: full weight must therefore be 
given to any evidence, however negative, which points 
in that direction. 

Ralph’s silence is formidable and cannot be explained 
away. Nevertheless, I cannot escape the suspicion that 
it was just the sort of perverse lapse that was likely to 
occur at the time when the letter was written. It was 
evidently written in haste, and very likely prepared 
before Ralph left France. And at the time of writing, 
Ralph was a very sick man. There is a curious passage in 
Eadmer, which tells of Ralph’s sending for the 1072 
decision and indicates that, between Eadmer’s return 
to England in the winter of 1118-19 and Ralph’s own 
return in 1120, there was no communication between 
the archbishop and his own monastic chapter. In view 
of this, it is quite likely that he would have missed some 
of the evidence for his case, particularly since he was 
still obviously concentrating on the recent precedents: 
in fact, the discrepancy between his argument and 
Lanfranc’s proves that he did so. It is in any case a common 
trick of the human mind to miss some vital link in an 
argument, and so to destroy the force of a good case, 
There is one additional possibility: that the prime movers 
in the dispute at this time were not the monks, but 
Ralph’s secular staff. Not only is it clear from Eadmer 
that there was not much communication between 
archbishop and chapter on the case against York in the 
years leading up to 1120; but there is alsoa strange charter 
of archbishop Ralph’s, dating from 1121,! which seems 
to reflect the interests of his secretarial staff. It is unique 
in form, and therefore suspicious, but it is the latest of 
Ralph’s charters known to me, and solemn confirmations 
given by him are exceedingly rare. It is written largely 

1 Ancient Charters, ed. J. H. Round, Pipe Roll Society 1888, no. 8. No. 3 
has a similar dating clause, given ‘in manu’ of the prior of Lewes, the grantee ; 
no. 9 is a normal writ, also by the archbishop to Lewes Priory, dating from 


about the same time. Cf. the comments of Professor Cheney, English Bishops 
Chanceries 1100-1250, Manchester 1950, p- 28. 
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in the form of a papal privilege, but it has certain 
significant peculiarities. Ralph is described as ‘totius 
Britannie primas’, an unusual expression at this date; 
the Enacting clause begins ‘quapropter’, as in C.C.1; 
and the dating clause seems to be a cross between a 
normal early papal date and some anomalous form like 
that on the agreement of 1072. It seems fairly clear from 
the coincidence of the form, of these peculiarities and 
of the fact that it was produced in 1121, that it was 
inspired by the discovery of the Canterbury forgeries 
in the previous year. Now it is given ‘per manum Johannis 
cancellarii et archidiaconi’, and it would be natural to 
suppose that it was inspired by this same John, nephew 
and archdeacon to archbishop Ralph! and later (1125-37) 
bishop of Rochester. If so, he may have been behind the 
archbishop in writing his letter, and the prime mover 
in the events of 1120. But this is only a guess, and the 
document is not certainly genuine. 

However this may be, the true key to the problem 
seems to lie in Eadmer’s account of the finding of the 
forgeries. The foreign bishops who tried the case at 
Rheims, he tells us, were of opinion that Ralph strove 
to win his case by bribery rather than by ancient authority 
or papal privileges. The view was taken at Canterbury 
that he must change tack: the decisions in the dispute 
taken from the time of William I, sound as they were 
and firmly as they had been maintained in accordance 
with ancient tradition since his day, were no longer 
accounted of the least authority. Recent events and 
decisions must be confirmed by the agreement of ancient 
writers. The archives and the Gospel books were searched, 
and the privileges found. The forgeries are then quoted 
at length. 

This story is either historically true or an attempt to 
cover over the curious fact that the forgeries had never 


1 On him see Eadmer 226, 231. 
2 Pp. 260-1. 
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been known before: that is, it is either a complet 
explanation of Ralph’s omission—the forgeries had bee 
put away and were not in use in the years before 1120 
or it is in reality an account of how the forgeries wer 
first published. 

We cannot, then, solve the problems raised by Ralph’ 
letter until we have considered the witness of Eadmer 
He was of course a partisan, but nevertheless a soun 
and trustworthy historian. His account of the events o 
10721 is based on the Scriptum Lanfranci, to whic 
he adds a few details, but he has nothing to say of th 
arguments used. He twice mentions papal privileges 
first in his account of the discussions of 1109,? when hi 
makes Henry announce that the 1072 decision and earlie 
papal privileges could not be gainsaid; secondly, in th 
passage just referred to. Privileges are also mentione 
in William of Malmesbury’s version of the 1109 dispute, 
which may be derived from Eadmer. ‘Privilegia’ ofte 
meant rights granted rather than written document 
in the current English usage of the time: it is therefor 
impossible to be sure what documents were actuall 
produced. But if written privileges were referred to 
they must have been those used by Lanfranc in 1072 
and it is hard to understand Ralph’s apparent ignorance 
of them in 1119-20, for he was present at the counci 
of 1109. It is possible that Eadmer and Malmesbury wer 
being wise after the event, and reading back the evidenc 
of 1120 to r1og. I cannot pretend to have any coheren 
solution to offer of this part of the tangle. 

Hugh the Chanter’s account of the 1109 council# make 
no mention of any privileges, and if the papal legate i 
that year was really convinced by the Conqueror’ 
decision and the King’s arguments, it is easier to under 
stand why the Canterbury party continued for so lon 
to rely on these supports. But Hugh’s evidence | 


WIR, 185 2) Ps 209) 3 Gesta Pontificum 262. 
4 Historians of the Church of York Il, 120 ff. 
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-unreliable—he was far more partisan than Eadmer, and 
less well-informed. He can only be really trusted when 
he is quoting documents or when his statements are 
confirmed by other writers. He tells us that in 1120 the 
archbishop of Canterbury returned to the charge because 
the monks had recently found, or devised, some Roman 

privileges on the dignity and primacy of the church of 
_Canterbury.t This is remarkably mild, coming from a 
/man who was prepared to write off any document, even 
the 1072 privilege, as spurious, and who was later to 
treat these same privileges with the contempt they 
deserve. But it proves no more than that the story which 
Eadmer tells of the discovery of the documents was that 
in common circulation at the time. 

There is one point still to be mentioned about Eadmer’s 
evidence, and it concerns the relation of his narrative 
to the texts of the forgeries which survive: it will be 
my one entry into textual criticism in this article. In 
his description of the finding of the documents, Eadmer 
mentions Gospel books as one of the sources pillaged. 
The best and earliest text of the privileges which we 
have is in a Gospel book:? it contains C.C.1 in an 
eleventh century hand, C.C.s5 and 6 in a Canterbury 
hand which was apparently at work in the time of Anselm, 
and C.C.2-4 and 7-9 in another Canterbury hand which was 
writing c. 1120. It might be suggested that this was the 
book discovered in 1120, and that all the documents 
contained in it, with the exception of C.C.1, were 
forged in that year. But it is certain that other copies of 
C.C.1 were in existence earlier, and probable that it 
was from one of these that most of our texts of it were 
copied.® It therefore seems improbable that the Gospel 


1Ibid., 195. 

2B. M. Caiod Claudius A III and Faustina B VI. For the information about 
the hands at work in this MS I am indebted to Mr C. R. Dodwell. 

3 The Cotton Claudius MS has a different dating clause from any of the other 
(see above, Vol. LXVIII, p. 467): this suggests that it was not the common 
‘source of the rest. The textual evidence for C.C.2-9 (10), now being worked 
out by Mr Dodwell, confirms this view for the rest of the series. _ 
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book was the master copy used in 1120. Eadmer says 
that the search was made among ‘antiquorum scriniorum | 
abdita, sacrorum evangeliorum volumina’ and, later, that 
the privileges were kept ‘in antiquis scedulis vel veteribus 
libris’. These references are obviously parallel, and it is 
clear that the Gospel Book or Books were not the only 
repository: C.C.1 and 5-6 at least could very likely have 
been found in our Gospel Book before 1120. This does 
not prove that C.C.2-9, or even 5-6, were in existence 
before 1120, but it most certainly is not evidence that 
they were not. 

In sum: the letter of archbishop Ralph suggests that the 
forgeries were not in existence before 1120, but it can 
be reconciled with the view that they were already in 
existence; the evidence of Eadmer sheds a good deal of 
light on the story, but the only direct deduction to be 
drawn is that Eadmer believed the privileges to have 
existed before 1120; the narrative of Hugh the-Chanter 
sheds no light at all. 

There is one last witness to be called: William of 
Malmesbury. William was the most distinguished and 
shrewd of twelfth century English historians, and he is 
the only one of our sources whose evidence is 
unambiguous. In the Gesta Pontificum’ he quotes the 
whole series, and in the Gesta Regum?C.C.2, as part of 
the evidence used in 1072. Unfortunately, this is not so 
decisive as it might appear, for he undoubtedly derived 
his information from Canterbury, most if not all of it 
after the ‘discovery’ of 1120; and William was in favour 
of the Canterbury party. But he is a good witness, and 
his evidence cannot be altogether dismissed. 

There is one passage in the Gesta Pontificum which, if 
we could take it at its face value, would be decisive. In 
the speech which (William tells us) was delivered by 
Lanfranc in the 1072 Council, there is a description of 
the papal privileges which is so lucid and exact as to 

1 Pp. 46-62, 2Vol. Il, 347. 
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eave no doubt at all that the forged privileges as we have 
chem were referred to.1 Now it would be natural to 
issume that this speech was a free composition by William, 
n the manner of Thucydides and other historians ancient 
a medieval: William himself wrote such speeches on 
other occasions. And yet this is a very odd speech for 
William to have written: it is a piece of logic in the grand 
-anfranc manner, concise, economical and full of force 
—while logic was the least of William’s attainments. 
de tells us? that he knew it from hearsay only, and 
rad never practised it. But here the full panoply of logic 
s deployed ‘A simili causa proponam . . . Ergo de 
similibus idem pronuntiabis iudicium si dialecticam nosti. 
Preterea quod valet in toto, valet in parte; quod valet in 
maiori, valet in minori.’ Mr Southern has recently 
written of the usefulness of his dialectical training to 
Lanfranc the archbishop,® and here is the proof of it. 


1 Gesta Pontificum 63 ff. The words referring to the privileges are: ‘Hec 
ntelligentes sanctissimi sedis apostolice presules, subjectionem omnium 
spiscoporum Anglie successoribus Augustini confirmaverunt, sicut privilegia 
ecitata testantur; Gregorianum ut dicunt constitutionem yerbis ornantes 
mplissimis, et liberalitate munifica prosequentes . . .’ 

There are verbal parallels between this passage and Eadmer’s argument 
or the primacy of Canterbury (op. cit., 276-7). Now William of Malmesbury, 
n the preface to his Gesta Regum (I, 1-2), mentions that he knew Eadmer down 
o the death of Anselm (i.e. the first edition of the Historia Novorum—cf. the 
pening of Eadmer’s fifth book, p. 217). Since it seems clear that the Gesta 
tegum and the Gesta Pontificum were being written at the same time, although 
he latter actually appeared first, I have always considered it likely that, when 
he Gesta Pontificum and the later books of Eadmer are parallel, Eadmer is 
copying William. The internal evidence is not conclusive ; but since William 
ises the words here in a highly concentrated and coherent argument, while 
fadmer is offering no more than a few random reflexions, this passage serves 
o confirm my opinion. But it is equally possible that they were copying a 
ommon source. Eadmer also introduces a quotation from archbishop Ralph’s 
etter in the same passage, which can thus make no claim to be an original 
omposition. 

2 Gesta Regum I, 103. 

3 In Studies in Medieval History presented to F. M. Powicke, Oxford 1948, 47. The 
rgument in the text is in danger of moving ina circle at this point. The authenticity 
f Lanfranc’s speech would be placed on a much firmer footing if we could 
ye sure that the privileges it refers to were in fact used in 1072; whereas I 
m attempting to use it to prove the latter fact. For this reason I do not stress 
he evidence of the speech. But the coherence of these two views seems to 
ne so strong as to be an important confirmation of my date for the forged 
rivileges. : 
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I believe that William has preserved either a contemporary 
account of the council of Winchester or Lanfranc’s own 
notes for the occasion. 

This is not perhaps incontrovertible: it is still possible 
that William or another composed this piece as an 
academic exercise, or that he has interpolated the account 
of the forgeries into it. But it is at least striking evidence 
of William’s conviction that the forgeries were produced 
in 1072: William was not often nor easily deceived. 

One last point: who first called the archbishop of 
Canterbury ‘Primate of all England’? Bede and other 
early writers used similar phrases,1 but the words 
‘primas’ or ‘metropolitanus totius Anglie’ or ‘Britannie’ 
(no doubt derived from the title ‘rex totius Britannie’ 
commonly used by the English kings from Athelstan to 
Edward the Confessor) never, I believe, occur in any 
surviving text earlier than the Norman Conquest. The 
use of the phrase ‘primate of all England’ after-1072 is 
common, and that perhaps needs no explanation; but the 
description of the church of Canterbury as ‘metropolis 
totius Britannie’ or ‘totius Britannie metropolitana’ is 
more remarkable. The latter phrase, according to 
Eadmer,? occurred in the official record of St Anselm’s 


1E.g., Bede u1, 3 (p. 85) ‘Brittaniarum archiepiscopus’ (Augustine); ibid. 
IV, 1§ (p. 239) ‘archiepiscopus Brittaniae insulae et civitatis Doruvernis’ ; 
ibid., v, 8 (p. 295) ‘praesulatus . . . Anglorum ecclesiae’ (Theodore) ; Bergham- 
stede Witenagemot (696), Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Il, 233, ‘Bretone 
heah-biscop’ ; privilege of King Wihtred, ibid., 238, ‘Archiepiscopus Britannie’ 
(Berhtwald—this is the latest use of the phrase for an archbishop of Canterbury 
which I have found). With this can be compared the gradual development in 
the Welsh Church from Asser’s modest archiepiscopus (of St David’s: Asser’s 
Life of King Alfred, ed. W. H. Stevenson, 66) through ‘sanctus David archie- 
Piscopus Britanie’ of an eleventh century Irish Kalendar (S. M. Harris, St 
David in the Liturgy, Cardiff 1940, 9), to the ‘tocius Brittanice gentis archie- 
piscopus’ and other more fantastic titles given to St David in Rhygyfarch’s 
Life (ed. A. W. Wade-Evans, Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae et Genealogiae, Cardiff 
1944, 166: for other early references see L. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic 
Lands, Sheed and Ward 1932, 219 f.). This progression formed the background 
for the claims of the twelfth century bishops of St David’s (on which see J. 
Conway Davies, oF cit., 1, 190 ff.). The titles ‘primas’ and the like, sometimes 
applied to the archbishops of York, less often to the archbishops of Canterbury, 


in the tenth and early eleventh centuries, had no technical significance. 
2P, 42. 
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lection. It was objected to by the archbishop of York, 
ad ‘primatem’ very properly substituted. The York 
=count' makes Thomas object to the phrase ‘primatem 
ptius Anglie’; but in any case Eadmer almost certainly 
rote this passage before 1120. The other instance is 
n0re sinister. In Alexander II’s letter to Lanfranc in 
070-1,” quoting C.C. 1 and settling the other anxiety 
f the monks of Canterbury, he talks of ‘ecclesia Sancti 
alvatoris in Dorobernia, que est metropolis totius 
ritannie’. It is clear that the bulk of this letter was 
ictated to the Pope by messengers from Canterbury, 
Ithough there is no reason to doubt its genuineness, 
nd so it is certain that the phrase was current in the 
thrist Church chapter. What was its source ? 

It is the fact that the various versions of the words 

rimate’ and ‘metropolitan’, applied impartially to the 
rchbishop and his church, form the refrain of C.C. 2-10. 
he use just quoted is closely associated with C.C. 1, 
nd some considerable authority must lie behind it. This 
trongly suggests that the phrase and its corollaries take 
eir origin from the forgeries, and also provides us with 
nother link between C.C.1 and the rest of the series. 
his is a useful addition to the pile of evidence, but it is 
o more than a suggestion: the origin of the title is 
ubious. 

The external evidence for the date of the forgeries is 
ot as unambiguous as we could wish, but it is as clear 
s we have any right to expect. Before 1120, we have the 
ositive evidence of the letter of Lanfranc,? which seems 
lmost certainly to refer to the forged privileges, against 
ne negative evidence of Ralph, which is not wholly 
1 Hugh the Chanter, loc. cit., 104 f. 
2Eadmer 19-21. 

3 There is, furthermore, no doubt that forgery had been perpetrated at 
anterbury before c. 1100, in the shape of the interpolated version of the acts 
‘the Roman Synod of 679 (see above, Vol. LXVIII, p. 472; Levison, Savigny 
xitschrift, Kanonistische Abteilung, XIX [1930], 672 f.). The close link between 


e genuine acts and C.C. 4 and 8 (indicated above) is wy suggestive, but 
nnot be taken as proof of the early date of the forged privileges. 
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coherent. Of the two I prefer Lanfranc. After 1120, we 
have the solid assurance of William of Malmesbury, and 
the clear assumption of Eadmer against the weak 
innuendoes of Hugh the Chanter. The balance of evidence 
is, | am sure, in favour of 1072 as the terminus post quem 
for the forging of C.C. 2-9. My conclusion is that the 
whole series is the work of the monk Guerno, forger 
by his own confession to St Augustine’s Canterbury, St 
Ouen and other churches, who did his work in Canterbury 
in or about the year 1070. 


IV 


The day has not yet come when we can make a final 
assessment of the nature of monastic forgery and the 
role of the monastic forger. One difficulty is that, quite 
apart from lack of evidence, it is impossible to draw a 
hard and fast line between careless copying, tendentious 
copying, conscious inflation and out-and-out forgery. 
But there seems to be a tendency to attribute more and 
more of the specifically fraudulent material to a set of 
prolific individuals. Guerno admitted that he had been 
an itinerant forger, and it seems as though another man 
of the same trade were working for Westminster, Bury, 
Ramsey and St Peter’s Ghent in the mid twelfth century.t 
This would seem to imply that forgery, as opposed to 
careless copying or even tendentious copying, was the 
work of a professional expert. Every age has its social 
necessities, the existence of which is generally known 
and not normally referred to, and I take it that the 
monastic forger was a phenomenon of this order. It 
would be ludicrous to suppose that forgery was a 
characteristic activity of the medieval monk, but in the 


1 There is a generic similarity between the massive and impossible witnes: 
lists of Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, I nos. 11, 34, 90, 144 (West- 
minster); 95 (Ramsey); 137 (Bury); 141 (Ghent). It can hardly be coincidence, 
and cannot be due to one common source. 


For other instances of master forgers, see Levison, England and the Continent, 
p- 210 and n. 4. 
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sleventh and early twelfth centuries in particular, when 
t became established that for every ancient right written 
evidence must be produced, some of them became 
engaged in a variety of activities of a greater or less 
legree of dishonesty, which could not be carried out 
n plein air. The ethics of forgery are a matter for the 
asuist, not the historian: I will confine myself to saying 
hat only rarely can we decide that a piece of forgery 
vas more than tendentious copying or than more or less 
10nest inflation. The difference between supporting a 
case by calling in the forger and by calling in the chronicler 
was, I think, less clearly appreciated than we tend to 
issume. We might even say, with pardonable exaggeration, 
hat William of Malmesbury’s De Antiquitate Glastoniensis 
scclesie was the equivalent, at an entirely different level, 
of Guerno’s monastic forgeries. But that full-blooded 
orgery was not regarded as a crime is certainly untrue. 

If we are to preserve our sense of proportion, we must 
ealize that the chief significance of this kind of study 
or the monastic historian lies in what it tells him about 
he reliability of his materials. The study of forgery is a 
uumble, unedifying and fundamentally unimportant 
yusiness. The age of Guerno and his anonymous successor 
was also the age of St Anselm, St Bernard and St Aelred 
of Rievaulx. 
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The Gospel Message of St Mark by R. H. Lightfoot. Pp. 117 (Oxford 
University Press) ros. 6d. 


N order to appreciate the aspect in which St Mark’s Gospel is 
if viewed in this thoughtful and reverent book it will be helpful 

to pay special attention to its concluding chapter, which deals 
with what is known as Form Criticism. Dr Lightfoot states that 
there has been ‘little real advance’ in the purely literary study ol 
the gospels since about 1900. Results since then, in this field, 
have ‘not been commensurate with the expenditure of labour’, 
The dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark remains the basic 
agreed hypothesis, but (as Ropes pointed out) there is little further 
assured agreement. Even Q, I understand, is no longer agreed 
to have been a single document, and Ropes himself was attracted 
by a hypothesis of Lucan dependence on Matthew which would 
dispose of Q altogether. 

Meanwhile, a gap ‘of at least a generation’ intervenes between 
‘the earliest literary sources of which we can be sure’ and the 
actual historical life of Christ. During this interval the tradition 
of the facts may have been subjected to modifying influences, just 
as Matthew and Luke modify the written version of the tradition 
found in Mark. What is a written ‘gospel’, and why were the 
gospels produced? In what form or forms were the traditional 
facts handed down before being written down? ‘How far, if at all, 
have the later experiences of the Church affected’ the tradition 
of Christ’s words and deeds? Such are some of the questions with 
which Form Criticism concerns itself. 

If it be argued, by some C. H. Turner redivivus, that Mark cannot 
be supposed to diverge far from historical fact, because it is a 
transcript of the teaching of St Peter, the Form Critic replie: 
that a close study of the book will suggest that this premiss mus‘ 
be taken with a grain of salt. Nor does St Luke’s treatment o! 
Mark suggest that Luke, for all its author’s alleged reference to hi 
sources in I, 1-4, is a plain history. Nevertheless, ‘in the belie! 
of those best entitled to express an opinion on the subject, the 
historical basis of Christianity . . . is in no danger whatever’ from 
sound Form Criticism; indeed, one result of this approach is likely 
to be that we shall discover that the traditions of the ministry 0 
Christ ‘assumed more or less definite forms some considerable 
time before they came into the hands of the evangelists’. 
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I have tried to reproduce accurately the critical presuppositions 
of Dr Lightfoot’s other chapters. If I have failed in objectivity I 
nust plead in excuse that they are very different from my own and 
“may have been lacking in sympathy. But the above description 
vill, I hope, explain why, in these chapters, the question ‘what 
ctually happened?’ tends to recede into the background, the 
uthor asking rather ‘what is the plan of the book?’ and ‘for the 
urtherance of what didactic purpose is St Mark turning his traditional 
lata to account?’ The immediate subject of enquiry is not the life 
nd teaching of Christ, but the life and teaching of the Church 
or of the local church in which Mark was written) at the time 
vhen this gospel was committed to paper. If I may here make one 
comment of my own, it is this: While it would be a mistake to 
hink that the evangelist approached his task in the frame of mind 
hat a Duchesne would have brought to it, it is important to 
emember that he did think that he was telling the truth, and the 
ruth not primarily about his own Christian milieu but about the 
acts in which Christianity originated. The truth which the Form 
critic is seeking is not the truth which the evangelist intended 
o give. That is not to say that the Form Critic’s interest is not 
ntirely legitimate ; but it does put some check on his interpretations. 

The central doctrine, says Dr Lightfoot, which this gospel is 
lesigned to emphasize and illustrate is that Jesus was the Messiah, 
yut a crucified Messiah; a Messiah who was ‘perfect, divine and 
inless’ (see the record of the Voice at our Lord’s baptism), yet 
me whose victory was not visible and outward (until the 
\esurrection), one whose path to glory was the way of the Cross. 
the ultimate success of our Lord’s ministry is hinted at in the 
arables narrated in chapter 1v, while the Transfiguration sets the 
eal of divine approval on the teaching of the Cross and attests 
he divine nature of the Teacher. The other great teaching section 
f the gospel (ch. xur) seems to have subtle links, as of anticipation 
n the one hand and fulfilment on the other, with the passion 
arrative, and this may lessen the difficulty of xm, 30 (‘This 
eneration shall not pass away, until all these things be accom- 
lished’), on which Dr Lightfoot comments: ‘A first fulfilment 
t any rate was not far off, which was itself regarded as a sign, a 
sal or assurance, and a sacrament of the ultimate fulfilment’. 

Dr Lightfoot has some interesting discussion on the affinity of 
utlook and teaching between Mark and John, and he argues at 
ome length for the view that Mark xvi, 8 was intended by the 
vangelist to be the last sentence of the book. 
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There is so much that is of high value in these pages that one 
wishes that their author would give us a full-length commentary 
on Mark. Such a commentary, set alongside the earlier one by 
Dr Rawlinson, the present Bishop of Derby, would show how 
gospel study has developed in England during the last quarter ol 
a century—on lines which, apart from the (to me) unacceptable 
critical hypotheses, are most encouraging. 


The Origin and Evolution of the Christian Church by T. J. Jalland, 
D.D. Pp. 200 (Hutchinson’s University Library) 7s. 6d. 


R JALLAND’S aim in this volume is to make available for the 
LD average, intelligent reader (of whose capacities he seems 

to have formed a high opinion) the results of scholar 
research during the last twenty-five years or so in the field indicatec 
by the title. He spends an unusual but not unjustified amount oi 
his space on the Jewish matrix of the Christian Church. Here he 
seems to have two special aims: first, to show that the idea of < 
closed canon of Scripture was not present in Judaism till near the 
end of the first Christian century; and secondly, to erfphasize the 
fact that, from the point of view of primitive Christianity, the 
Christian Church was not a sheer novelty but was a refoundatior 
of the Old Testament People of God. His position with regard to 
the Old Testament canon should be taken in conjunction with a 
later section of the book, in which he emphasizes, perhaps over- 
emphasizes, the gradualness and lateness of the process by which 
the New Testament canon acquired fixity. His motive, doubtless 
laudable in view of still influential non-Catholic modes of thought, 
is to exalt the position of the oral tradition of the Church. In this 
he is moving on lines already followed by Drs Carrington, Selwyn 
and Thornton; and as it becomes more usual to regard Scripture 
as the written record of fragments of the total tradition, the 
authority of oral tradition, and the need for a guaranteed custodian- 
ship and criterium of tradition, should be more generaily felt. 

In viewing the Church as a reconstructed People of God Dr 
Jalland is in full accord with Catholic theology, and in particular 
with St Thomas. But many readers will feel that he has not laic 
sufficient stress on the special work of God Incarnate in effecting 
this reconstruction and lifting the revealed religion to a new leve 
in himself, in whom was ‘something greater’ than the Temple. 
the Davidic monarchy, the Law itself; who was indeed the Worc 
of God made flesh, and at the same time the ideal Israel hypostaticall; 
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one with Israel’s God. I suspect that this lack of emphasis is in 
part due to the prevalent non-Catholic view of the Gospels, which are 
often held to be late in date, and to stand at such a distance of 
evolution from the originating facts of Christianity that they can 
mly be used with extreme caution in a critical reconstruction of 
those facts. If Dr Jalland came to recognize in Matthew a composition 
antedating the whole Pauline corpus, his presentation of Christian 
origins would be fuller and more satisfying than it is. 

_ The sections on the origin and evolution of the Christian ministry 
deserve careful study. Dr Jalland lays more emphasis on the possible 
Jewish antecedents of the ministry, as revealed in the organization 
of local Jewish communities and their synagogues, than on the 
Hellenistic parallels suggested by the Greek nomenclature of the 
three orders. I hesitate to accept his exegesis of some of the New 
Testament passages. In particular it seems to me very difficult 
to separate Titus 1, 6 from the preceding verse and to attach it to 
the succeeding verse, since this would suppose an aposiopesis in 
verse 5. I should prefer to construe normally, but to follow Spicq 
(Epitres Pastorales, 1947) in explaining that the reason for the high 
standard required in the presbyteri (plural) is that from their number 
has to be chosen the episcopus (singular). Dr Jalland does not appear 
to have made use of Spicq’s book; and indeed he seldom refers 
to recent Catholic scholarship. 

In a few pages in which he writes sympathetically of the hegemony 
of the See of Rome he repeats the suggestion he had put forward 
in his Bampton lectures, apparently deriving it from Zernov, that 
Eusebius was mistaken in representing Pope St Victor as ‘with- 
drawing his communion from the Asian churches’ in the 
Quartodeciman controversy. The matter is one for careful 
investigation by those who are expert in the criticism of Eusebius ; 
but I cannot feel that probability favours the ingenious explanation 
put forward by Dr Jalland. I would also urge that Eusebius alleges 
that St Victor proclaimed the excommunication of these churches 
from the Church at large, not only the withdrawal of rights of 
communion with the local Church of Rome. And it is interesting 
to see that Eusebius does not express any surprise at the claim 
implied by such a proclamation—a claim to be the final arbiter 
of Catholic unity. 

In such a compact work of scholarship there are naturally other 
points of detail which one would like to raise with Dr Jalland. 
Thus I should interpret Ephesians u, 21 of the universal, not the 
local, church. Again, it is a little surprising to find Acts xx, 28 
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quoted, without comment on the reading, in the form ‘through 
the blood of his Son’. And—a larger issue—I should have welcomed 
a clearer appreciation of the nature of the Church as a society, 
and a greater emphasis on the seriousness with which these 
implications were accepted in the early centuries; St Augustine 
was faithful to the abiding convictions of the Catholic Church in 
arguing that the Donatists were self-condemned by the very fact 
that they were out of communion with the one Catholic society. 
But despite such questions of detail and emphasis it is a pleasure 
to welcome this admirable piece of haute vulgarization. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Philosophical Predicament by William H. F. Barnes, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Durham. Pp. 184 (A. and C. 
Black) 10s. 6d. 


HIs book, we are told in the preface, is an expanded version 
of the author’s inaugural lecture at Durham in 1946. It 
takes various schools of analytical philosophy, particularly 
that of Professor Moore and that of Logical Positivism, arfd examines 
them in considerable detail, reaching the conclusion that their 
attack on metaphysics is self-refuting, since they are engaged on 
the very task that they condemn: * . . . what they do under the 
name of analysis is, in fact, philosophy, and in doing it they employ 
the modes of reasoning and forms of statement which they condemn 
as nonsensical’ (p. 8) Logical Positivism is the main target, and the 
discussion is centred on the views of Professor Ayer. The criticism 
is undoubtedly effective—perhaps as effective as anything that has 
been written on the subject. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that the book makes no pretence to do more than prepare 
the foundations for metaphysics: ‘It is under-labourer’s work that 
I have been doing in protesting against those who hold that the 
removal of rubbish is the philosopher’s sole and proper task’ 
(DNS). 

Occasional hints of a constructive theory are given, as for instance: 
‘When we speak of a material thing we mean something that engages 
in dynamic transaction’ (p. 147). Certainly this is a principle 
which would have far-reaching consequences if the implications 
were fully worked out. Unfortunately the few remarks made 
about the argument for the existence of God. are puzzling: ‘The 
Argument from Necessity for a First Cause has the illusion of an 
inductive argument. Neither deduction nor induction have any 
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dlace here. If God’s existence can be established by reasoning, it 
must be by hypothesis’ (p. 177). But where can we get the idea of 
in Infinite Being from, in order to use it as a hypothesis, since the 
infinite cannot be a construction out of finite elements, while, 
f reflection reveals a perception of some kind of the infinite, does 
not the need to use it asa hypothesis disappear? Professor Barnes does 
zo on to say: ‘] think we must reject the notion that God is logically 
unobservable, or that metaphysics makes use of any such [logically 
anobservable] entities’ but only to conclude that ‘the claim of 
religious experience to be awareness of God may be a condition 
which makes plausible the philosopher’s hypothetical argument 
for God’, adding that ‘such a method of approach . . . has obvious 
difficulties in that it stretches the notion of observation almost 
0 breaking point’ (p. 178). We must hope that he will follow up 
the present book with another, in which he will tell us more of the 
metaphysical system he has in mind. However, the more limited 
task he has set himself in these pages is undoubtedly well done, 
und may be a sign that the continual preoccupation of many recent 
ahilosophers with the foundations of thought may be giving place 
0 a conviction that they will bear the weight of a metaphysical 
sonstruction. DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


Natural Law by A. P. d’Entreves, M.A., D.PHIL. Pp. 126 
(Hutchinson’s University Library) 7s. 6d. 


Philosophy’, and it certainly serves that purpose; but another 

title might well be ‘The Metamorphosis of Natural Law’. 
>rofessor d’Entréves maintains that there is no such thing as a doctrine 
»f Natural Law, still less a clearly defined set of precepts, serving 
s a criterion of positive laws and consistently maintained throughout 
he ages. He disagrees from the beginning with Sir Ernest Barker’s 
randiose picture of ‘a tradition of human civility which runs 
sontinuously from the Stoic teachers of the Porch to the American 
Revolution of 1776 and the French Revolution of 1789’, the 
xpression of ‘an old and indefeasible movement of the human 
nind which impels it towards the notion of an eternal and 
mmutable justice; a justice which human authority expresses, 
yr ought to express—but does not make’ (pp. 8-9). Cicero might 
ive utterance to an elevated view of an immutable and universal 
aw apparent to human reason and given by God, the one master 
nd ruler, but the Roman lawyers were less philosophically minded 


T® sub-title of this book is ‘An Introduction to Legal 
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and sometimes reduced Natural Law to quasi-animal instincts, 
sometimes identified it with jus gentium, or found it embodied 
in precepts universally valid and inherently good. St Thomas, 
though nearer to Cicero, is not always clear; and the Decretum 
Gratiani finds the source of Natural Law in the Scriptures ! Nor 
is it likely that St Thomas would approve of the efforts of some 
of his recent commentators to find in the Prima Secundae the basis 
of the revolutionary appeal of 1789, or of Jefferson’s self-evident 
truths. A more fruitful approach is to seek the significance of 
Natural Law ‘in its function rather than in the doctrine itself’ 
(p- 31). 

The doctrine has indeed constantly varied, and Professor 
d’Entréves’ book is to a large extent a history of its variations. 
Nevertheless the deeper reason for what Rommen has called ‘the 
perpetual return’ of Natural Law surely lies in the ‘old and 
indefeasible movement of the human mind’, often misguided and 
strangely expressed, towards a justice beyond human shaping and 
above all law, an aspiration towards God to which both Aquinas 
and Kant testify. It is justified by reason, but historically most 
perfectly expressed in an age to which faith had given a firm 
conviction of a God of truth and love and hope the possibility of 
virtuous action by grace. At the end of this most illuminating, full 
and concise historico-philosophical introduction, the author comes 
as near as it is possible to do to giving a definition generally 
acceptable. Our views of nature and therefore of a law which 
accords with it, at its highest stage, are various and conflicting ; 
but what we are all seeking is ‘the point where values and norms 
coincide, which is the ultimate origin of law and at the same time 
the beginning of moral life proper’ (p. 216). EDWARD QUINN 


A Philosophy of Form—third edition, revised and enlarged, by 
E. I. Watkin. Pp. xxviii + 442 (Sheed and Ward) 21s. 


HE first edition of this book appeared in 1935 and was reviewed 

in this place in the summer of that year. The reviewer, while 
warmly welcoming it in general terms, took a somewhat 

stiff Thomist line about certain of Mr Watkin’s positions. He 
complained that Thomism had been simply disregarded on some 
issues, instancing Mr Watkin’s emphasis upon intellectual intuition, 
his rejection of the clear-cut Thomist distinction between sense 
knowledge and intellectual knowledge and his account of creatures 
as ‘shadows’ of God rather than in the terms of Thomist analogy. 
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tt was a shock, when I had read this review, to discover at the end 
of it my own initials. It was not (I now recall) until about 1940 
that I found myself adopting the main positions which I had 
pod i and I gladly take this opportunity of unsaying what I 
ad said about them. 

It still seems to me true to say that Mr Watkin has not always 
argued his case with sufficient closeness, giving his reasons for 
rejecting other people’s conclusions and defending his own against 
- difficulties which they encounter. And this applies not only 
to unfamiliar conclusions (such as that about the foreknowledge 
of the changeless central self and the attractive but apparently 
paradoxical one that there are ‘minimal units’ of space and time, 
pp- 57-9) but also to the treatment of the fundamental metaphysical 
concepts of existence and potency and to the separation of the 
intellect from the will, where Mr Watkin seems to me to take 
over too much from traditional Christian philosophy—but to 
indicate the more searching analysis which I believe to be necessary 
is impossible in a review. To adopt Mr Watkin’s language, I feel 
that his “primary intuitions’ are not always sufficiently discriminated 
into secondary ones. 

Having said so much by way of criticism (necessarily vague 
and so, I fear, irritating) I can go on to suggest the true value of 
the book as I now see it. It lies, | would say, precisely in the vigour 
of these ‘primary intuitions’ and of their expression. Mr Watkin 
has given us a most impressive testimony to the primacy of con- 
templation, illustrated by abundant and stimulating references 
to all parts of the cultural field and confirmed by a remarkable 
power of historical synthesis. This is a most notable achievement 
to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in modern Catholic 
letters. Mr Dawson’s work comes to mind at once—its influence 
upon the book, as Mr Watkin points out, has been very great, 
put the essentially metaphysical character of A Philosophy of Form, 
together with its wide scope, gives it a quite peculiar value. This 
may perhaps explain why it is not so well known as it ought to 
9e. The professional philosopher distrusts large canvasses, is put 
off by Mr Watkin’s rather rambling manner, his apparent vagueness, 
ais imprecision in such matters as references and punctuation, 
ind feels that he is being hurried along at far too great a pace; the 
seginner in philosophy may soon come to the conclusion that 
his is more than he can manage. What I am chiefly concerned to 
irge here is that the book is, despite first appearances, one with 
which both classes of person should persevere. If the professional 
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philosopher will lay aside his prejudices, he may well find that 
Mr Watkin has broadened his outlook in a way for which he will 
be immensely grateful; if the beginner will push resolutely ahead 
with the book he will soon begin to master it, to his great profit 
(such misleading statements as ‘no judgement can be absolutely 
true’, p. 67, which are indications, I believe, rather of incomplete 
analysis than of any radical wrong-headedness, are cancelled out 
in the long run—Mr Watkin is really a most determined enemy 
of relativism and on p. 314 observes, most properly, in reference 
to Professor Ayer, that the denial of certainty to all factual state- 
ments cannot be consistently maintained). 

It is only to be expected that anyone reviewing so substantial 
a book should find in it many conclusions which he would like to 
discuss. Obviously some principle of selection has to be adopted, 
and since the last three chapters seem to me the most valuable | 
shall confine my attention to them. The first of these deals with the 
evidence for theism. I agree with Mr Watkin (p. 292) that 
‘metaphysical intuition . . . contemplating the contingent, 
apprehends the absolute as its necessary and transcendent ground’, 
and accept in principle his account of the traditionab arguments 
as ‘monstrations’. But it is a pity that he has not taken into account 
recent work on the subject (to mention only two names, 
Dr Farrer’s and Mr Mascall’s). And it is a great pity, I think, 
that he should have weakened the force of his conclusion by insisting 
in a good many passages (the position is finally summed up on p.389) 
that our metaphysical apprehension of God is too obscure for us 
to distinguish the object of it. 

We now turn to the fine chapter on esthetic contemplation. 
I do not understand what Mr Watkin means (p. 318) by apprehending 
a particular colour, sound or scent as beautiful in virtue of a ‘wholly 
implicit . . . apprehension of inner form’. But the argument which 
develops for the objectivity of aesthetic values is most satisfactory, 
apart, perhaps, from the attempt to make out that we can perceive 
things as beautiful without in any way enjoying it (Mr Watkin 
instances the Alps seen by an exhausted traveller, but I would say 
that such a traveller does have some enjoyment of them, if he is in 2 
fit state to attend to them at all. I mention this relatively trivial 
point merely as an example of the many fascinating side-issues 
which arise). There is some very useful criticism of Housman’s 
views on esthetics. A discussion of Nietzche’s division of art inte 
Dionysian and Apollinian leads to the remark about Wordsworth’: 
poetry that “Dionysus . . . inspires his muse, though a Dionysus 
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who has drunk no beverage stronger than tea’ (p. 343). Mr Watkin 
ells us that great tragedy arises ‘only where, though the presence 
#r surviving memory of a religious tradition solicits the soul with 
lesire for God, and keeps in view the depths of the human spirit 
vith its capacity and need of the infinite, that tradition has been 
ejected or so seriously questioned that a more or less conscious 
gnosticism prevails, at least among the intelligentsia’ (p. 349). 
The thesis is then impressively worked out in some detail. There 
ollows some effective writing on the general theme that ‘the 
rtist, nature’s priest, does on his lower plane what the liturgical 
wriest does on the higher’ (p. 358). The chapter ends with remarks 
pon modern art which repay the closest consideration. Although 
Ar Watkin’s particular judgements are not beyond criticism (for 
xample, he makes too much, I think, of Hopkin’s obscurity), 
is handling of the subject is undoubtedly distinguished. It is to 
ye hoped that many will take to heart his verdict that in the main 
modern Catholic art no longer proceeds from a living vision ot 
he truth it externally represents’ (p. 363). 

The last chapter, on Religious Contemplation, has been 
onsiderably rewritten since the first edition of the book was 
ublished and has gained greatly in solidity. Despite the reserves 
nade in the second paragraph of this review (on one occasion 
Ar Watkin is betrayed into the statement that God ‘can be 
pprehended directly only by the central will’), it is probably the best 
atroduction to orthodox mysticism for the more educated sort 
f enquirer. We begin by returning to the ‘obscure intuition’ 
f God, and are presented with some well-chosen passages from 
). H. Lawrence, Dr Joad and H. G. Wells. The craving for the 
ifinite which they reveal cannot be satisfied by anything less than 
upernatural contemplation, which Mr Watkin carefully dis- 
inguishes from its conceptual interpretation. “The supernatural 
nion effected by grace here becomes conscious’ (p. 397). Mr 
Vatkin’s favourite author on this subject is Fr Augustine Baker, 
nd he has extracted from his teaching a fully articulated account 
f the soul’s progress which is both readable and instructive in a 
igh degree (although the doctrine of ‘infused species’ seems to 
e bound up with a very questionable theory of knowledge). 
here are some very sensible remarks about the ‘dark nights’, 
yme remarkable quotations from a ‘little known but great mystic’, 
lother Cecilia of the Nativity (p. 422), and some brief but telling 
ferences to the great Spanish mystics. We are well prepared for 
fr Watkin’s concluding paragraph. ‘In this solidarity of Divine 
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revelation to man the least spiritual may be aided by the mystics’ 
sublimest intuition and union, if he will but receive their witness 
with humble gratitude and yield it the homage of a patient and 
humble study . . . It is because we do not contemplate that religion 
so often becomes unreal, in contrast with the obvious realities of 
earthly experience . . . All other contemplations, with the forms 
they discover, will take their subordinate places in the hierarchy 
established and completed by the all-embracing Form on which 
religious contemplation and its mystical fulfilment are fixed: a 
correlative hierarchy of being and value, form and contemplation.’ 
Mr Watkin’s book is thus at the same time an important 
metaphysical enquiry and an outstanding contribution to Catholic 
apologetics. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Mission to the Poorest by M. R. Loew translated by Pamela Carswell, 
with an Introduction and Epilogue by Maisie Ward, and a Foreword 
by Archbishop Cushing. Pp. viii + 184 (Sheed and Ward) ros. éd. 


ERE LOEW is a Dominican who in 1941 went to work as a 
Pisvcter in the port of Marseilles, and then to live with the 

dockers and minister to them as a priest. His book En Missior 
Prolétarienne, Etapes vers un apostolat intégral, published in 1946, 
of which this is a translation, is one of the best about the popular 
apostolate in France, and one to be read by all who would under- 
stand the principles behind the movement and its purpose. From 
the first Pere Loew seems to have seen clearly that the priest- 
workman is only the first stage in bringing back the de-Christianized 
masses to Christ. The Church is Christ on earth; and it is to the 
Church that these people must return—to a Christian community, 
the Church in miniature, the parish. One of the problems of the 
priest-workman is the creation of a double jurisdiction whick 
seems to keep the converts made by him cut off from the norma 
life of the Church. Pere Loew has found a solution: the pries' 
workman must become the parish priest of a workers’ parish. 
and so, with the bishop’s approval, he has taken over the paris 
of St Trophime in one of the toughest slums of Marseilles; there 
with his companions—another Dominican, a Jesuit, a seculal 
priest—he shares the life of his people. Two of the priests work 
daily at the docks, but all are busy continually with parish work 
They sleep in a dormitory together (their rectory appears to hav. 
but three rooms) and downstairs the kitchen, which is their livin; 
room, is always open to all the members of their flock. They neve: 
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isk for money, and there are no stole fees. A box at the end of 
the church receives the anonymous and free offerings of the parish- 
joners, and every month a complete and detailed account is given 
of the income received in this way and how it has been spent. 
am to say, the worship of the Church has been made into a 
living reality for the parishioners: Pére Loew and his assistants 
ire intent on building up a worshipping community. 

_ All this can be read in Pére Loew’s book or in the epilogue 
on later developments obtained at first hand by Maisie Ward. The 
story is told graphically but without overpainting the picture or 
inderestimating the difficulties. The problem to be solved, the 
re-Christianization of a district—one of those where, in Pius 
XII’s words, ‘the Christian life has become practically impossible 
or the great mass of the people’—is an immense one. The courageous 
effort of these priests to build up this parish, where what remained 
of Christianity was merely superstition and folk-lore, is still in 
its beginnings. But already it demonstrates two things very clearly: 
the importance in the ordinary work of the Church of a coherent 
parish—a real community, not a conglomeration of individuals 
—and the fact that the leaven of Christianity still works strongly 
when it is well and truly inserted into the dough. 

This is an inspiring book written originally in a forthright French 
which must have provided some tricky problems of translation. 
Pamela Carswell deserves a word of praise for her easily reading 
version which has captured the ‘feel’ of the original. The only 
rendering with which I disagree occurs on p. 27 where ‘watered 
coffee’ translates café arrosé; I believe Pere Loew refers to coffee 
laced with something stronger than water. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


La Crise religieuse du xvie siecle, Volume XVI of ‘L’Histoire de 
L’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours’, edited by MM. 
Fliche et Martin. Pp. 461 (Bloud et Gay) 900 frs. 

1TH the present volume this well-known history of the 
W ciret has reached a period which is at once the best 

documented and the most controversial. Three sections 
xf the book deal in turn with Luther, Calvin, and the Henrican 
schism, and these have been allotted to Pere de Moreau, s.J., 
-rofessor Jourda of Montpellier, and Professor Janelle, of whom 
he last will be best known to English readers. 
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A new Catholic treatment of Luther and Calvin cannot fai! to 
arouse interest. The presentation of both Reformers is inevitably 
and rightly one which sees them from the Catholic side but with 
a marked fairness and balance which achieves an impressive result. 
The handling of the bibliographies in each case, on which a good 
deal of the value of a work of this kind depends, takes full account 
of the immense contribution to the subject of non-Catholic scholars 
and, especially in the case of P. de Moreau, it is made clear in 
which books the Protestant view is preferred. The start is perhaps 
somewhat inauspicious with a few superficial pages on the state 
of Germany before Luther which should either have been longer 
and more profound or made reference to the preceding volume. 
A note on the first page refers to the seventeenth and. eighteenth 
editions of Janssen’s Geschichte des deutschen Volkes as revised by 
Pastor in the edition of 1897, whereas the general bibliography 
on p. 11 refers to the nineteenth and twentieth editions published 
1913-17. 

A distinguished English historian of the Elizabethan period has 
recently attempted to discuss its ecclesiastical history while expressly 
refusing to discuss questions of doctrine, as though we eould assess 
the point of view of Stalin and his associates while refusing to 
consider the ideas of Marx. No such error is made in the book 
under review, and the theological formation and doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin are adequately and skilfully discussed. Some 
aspects might perhaps have received even fuller treatment. By 
contrast with the Occamist formation of Luther and his ignorance 
or neglect of St Thomas, Calvin had received a solid grounding 
in the scholastics and had read widely in St Thomas, St Bonaventure, 
and the Scotists. M. Jourda does not attempt, however, to assess 
the value of the scholastic philosophy taught in Paris at that time, 
a subject of some importance, and is content to state the fact. 
Other questions also arise which are left unanswered. We should 
have welcomed more information about Luther’s Order and its 
traditions, some comment on the significance of his ordination 
before his theological studies had begun, and some attempt to 
explain Cajetan’s failure in spite of his eminence as a theologian. 
It would also have been interesting to have had some assessment 
of the German hierarchy in detail. The attraction of Luther as a 
preacher and exegete is very well brought out, but we hear of 
followers who were drawn back to the Church from his influence 
and achieved some distinction on the Catholic side. How far did 
this movement go during his lifetime among those who felt his 
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nfluence? It is perhaps a tribute to the stimulating quality of P. 
le Moreau’s writing that such questions come to mind. 

_ In studying the lives of both Reformers we are made to realize 
10w slow, and at first ineffectual, was the Catholic reaction—so 
ar had the collapse gone. The writings of both men mark an 
mportant stage in the development of their national languages, 
nd it was their vernacular writings above all which won over the 
veople to their teaching. The early Catholic apologists seem 
Ss without exception to have used Latin as a medium of con- 
roversy until they had learned the methods of their opponents. 
The great catechism of Luther was to find a Catholic counterpart 
ater from the pen of St Peter Canisius, while the studied simplicity 
yf Calvin’s vernacular writing was to be mirrored in the works 
of a Francis de Sales and a Vincent de Paul. 

It is the merit of this volume, as indeed of the series as a whole, 
o give the ordinary student of Church history a clear and scholarly, 
nd within its limits, complete account of the subject and through 
critical treatment of bibliographies to provide a means by which 
1e can reach the specialists on particular aspects of his study. 
Ne have nothing quite comparable in value in English. The printing 
yf the book has been well done but two small slips of German 
pelling have been noticed: in the footnotes on p. 7 and p. 16. 
fhe usual English spelling is also preferable to Tonstal on p. 122. 

DOM ADRIAN MOREY 


Story of American Protestantism by Andrew Landale Drummond. 
p. ix + 418 (Oliver and Boyd) 30s. 
N 1633 visitors sent by the Archbishop of York descended on 
[ a Lancashire clergyman of Puritan leanings. The minister owned 
to not having worn a surplice for fifteen years, was told that 
it had been better for him that he had gotten fifteen bastards’ 
nd was suspended. In the following year he sailed for Massachusetts 
ay. This clergyman, Richard Mather, was founder of the Mather 
dynasty’ famous in the history of American Protestantism. It 
vas from men like Mather, his son Increase and his grandson 
‘otton, rather than from the official Anglican chaplains who read 
he Prayer Book service by the fever-haunted swamps of James 
‘iver, that American religion received the stamp which it still 
ears. ‘It was not to be endured’ said Cotton Mather ‘that prelacy 
nmolested should rear its mitred head.’ So strong was the antipathy 
. ‘prelacy’ in America that some Anglicans in the Colonies preferred 
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to remain under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London rathei 
than to have local bishops. When the Colonies gained their in. 
dependence there were Anglicans ready to compromise on the 
question of episcopacy. This is hardly surprising. For eighteenth 
century Anglicanism in America was spiritually more akin te 
Presbyterianism than to the Anglicanism of the following century 
In Christ Church, Alexandria, George Washington’s own place 
of worship, the pulpit and not the communion table occupies the 
East end, and this case was not unique. Two thirds of the signatorie: 
of the Declaration of Independence were indeed Anglicans, bu 
they were laymen of liberal views whose outlook differed marked] 
from that of their own clergy, and the United States was borr 
without a State church, episcopal or otherwise. Even the Con 
stitution is not specifically Christian and a small sect of Americar 
Christians still refuses to allow its adherents to vote at Congressiona 
and Presidential elections on the ground that the name of Chris 
is not mentioned in the Constitution. 

Probably the most notable religious movement of the nineteenth 
century in the United States was that associated with the name of! 
William Ellery Channing, who began to turn from Galvinism tc 
Socinianism after listening to a ‘sulphuric’ sermon when a boy. 
It was said of him that he breathed a humane spirit into Theology 
Unitarianism became a fashionable creed among the intellectual 
élite of Boston. In 1830 slavery seemed to be on the road te 
extinction, but the need of supplying Manchester with cotton 
gave it a new lease of life. This placed a severe strain on the American 
Protestant churches. Many ministers claimed Biblical sanctior 
for Negro slavery and were ardent advocates of it. Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop of Louisiana, himself a large slave owner, resigned his see, 
became a general in the Confederate Army and died in action. 
Three generations have now passed since the Federal victory gave 
an, at least, outward semblance of unity to the great North American 
Republic. In this vast agglomeration of human beings the numerical 
ascendancy of Protestantism is secured by immigration laws for 
many years to come. 

Culturally, Dr Drummond tells us, Catholics still lag far behind 
Protestants. In 1932 only three per cent of the names in the American 
Who’s Who were those of Catholics. But Protestantism is gravely 
weakened by internal divisions. ‘Reunion’ is in the air. Even the 
Episcopalians are deeply imbued with the desire for it. In 1886, 
two years before the fourth Lambeth Conference, they put forth 
a ‘Quadrilateral’ declaration on this point which inspired the more 
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amous Lambeth one. The liberal-minded Bishop Phillips Brooks 
sreached in non-episcopal churches of more than one denomination. 
3ut neither immigration laws nor schemes for church federation 
san stem the remorseless drift to doctrinal chaos which has set in. 
A long questionnaire addressed to joo ministers revealed that 
here was little or nothing upon which they were agreed beyond 
yelief in the existence of God. Dr Drummond writes temperately, 
ind his book is replete with information which is useful for Catholics 
is well as for Protestants. HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


Elizabethan Recusant Prose 1559-82 by A. C. Southern. Pp. xxxv 
+ §53 (Sands) 42s. 


T has been well said that ‘the invisibility of the Recusants to 
| the literary eye, and even the historical eye, of the Great 
Protestant Tradition is one of their most highly developed 
jualities’, and perhaps one can hardly pay Dr Southern’s timely 
nd valuable book a better compliment than to say that it makes 
ny further neglect quite inexcusable. His painstaking and scholarly 
ccount of the first generation of Recusant apologists has rendered 
_ service to English Catholicism which is at once a firm foundation 
or the further research necessary for a complete survey of the 
ubject and in most respects an admirable model for such an under- 
aking. His main purpose is to sketch the historical and theological 
etting of the English refugees at Louvain, Rheims and Douay and 
0 indicate (in a way which only the most prodigious amount of 
esearch and attention to detail could make so convincing) the 
iterary quality of their prose, and it must be said at once that an 
inprejudiced reader must surely recognize that we have here the 
vritings of men whose intellectual calibre was for the most part 
f the first rank and whose prose should be included in any survey 
f English literature which claims to be representative. 

It is interesting to note that almost all the prose illustrated in 
his book is characterized by racy vigour, apt and familiar illustrations 
rom everyday life, and a pervading cast of thought which can only 
described as essentially English. There is no basis here for the 
ibe that this apostolate through books was continental, alien, or 
n any way the forerunner of an ‘Italian Mission’. Here, | think, 
ies the main value of this newly-recovered body of English prose: 
‘stone and idiom are independent of its foreign setting, and the 
ery necessity of subordinating style to practical purpose preserved 
t from that preciosity which infected so much Elizabethan prose 
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in England. To have rescued from undeserved neglect this Recusant 
prose corpus is to put before the critic a group of writers whose 
intrinsic merit alone will reward attention. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that Dr Southern would have been better advised to allow 
his authors to plead their case for themselves without adding an 
endorsement of the late Professor Phillimore’s brilliant but in- 
flamnatory contention that it is they and not the Protestant writers 
commonly found in the manuals who are in the main line of develop- 
ment in English prose. That the perspective of English literary 
history must be distorted if the Recusants are neglected Dr Southern 
has surely demonstrated, but the space at his disposal did not permit 
that exhaustive comparison between Recusants and the commonly 
accepted non-Catholic classics which any convincing attempt to 
implement Phillimore’s thesis requires, and the attention which 
Dr Southern has received in some quarters has been hostile where 
it might well have been more sympathetic had his claims been 
less provocative. 

In some respects the division of the book into sections dealing 
specifically with apologetical and devotional works makes it 
difficult to make a unified appraisal of certain authors when the 
extracts from their works are widely separated. Cardinal Allen, 
in particular, suffers from this arrangement, and I must confess 
that in dealing with this most important writer I do not think 
that Dr Southern has sufficiently emphasized Allen’s powers of 
sustained address and that range of style which enables him te 
pass from impassioned eloquence to cogent argumentation, and, 
in his ‘Briefe Histories of the Glorious Martyrdom of Twelve 
Reverend Priests’, a narrative power which gives him as much 
right to literary fame as his rival martyrologist John Foxe. Moreover, 
admirable though Dr Southern’s treatment is of the textual problems 
underlying Campion’s History of Ireland, his critique of the martyr’s 
prose overlooks his remarkable skill in dramatic narrative. The 
scene in which Wolsey confronts the Earl of Kildare is as spirited 
as anything in Cavendish, Roper or Harpsfield. But these short- 
comings in no way lessen admiration for the immense amount 
of work which has gone to make this book so impressive an 
achievement. It is a worthy sequel to Professor R. W. Chambers’s 
classic essay on the Continuity of English Prose, whose influence, 
frequently acknowledged by Dr Southern, he has turned to excellent 
account. We hope that a second volume will complete the survey 


of Elizabethan prose which this book has begun so creditably. 


DOM HILARY STEUERT ~ 
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The Origins of the Austin Canons and their Introduction into England 
y the Revd J. C. Dickinson. Pp. vi + 308 (S.P.C.K. for the 
hurch Historical Society) 20s. 


: R DICKINSON’s important book, long awaited, will be 
Vi invaluable to any student of the medieval Church. It 
| is based on wide reading in English and foreign sources, 
» enviable record of assistance from English and Continental 
orkers in adjacent fields, and an evident sympathy with the subject. 
includes detailed discussions of the expansion of the Order and 
ie individual houses to the year 1215; of its observances; of its 
lations with the monastic Orders and the episcopate; and of 
ie textual history of the Rule. The author promises (so far as 
ly of us can promise in these days) a separate study of the early 
story in England of the ‘independent congregations’, Arrouaise 
id St Victor; the reviewer may express the hope that he will 
en resume his main work, in subsequent volumes, beyond the 
yurth Lateran Council. 

Few scholars have attempted to survey this ample field, and a 
‘itic may fairly expect indulgence if he deals especially with such 
rts of it as he himself has traversed. He may emphasize the 
quest for a continued story, if he feels that the author may then 
scide to reconsider a few almost incidental verdicts. Mr Dickinson 
s appeared to deprecate the self-imposed limitation of Cistercian 
terests, though he duly appreciates the Order’s polity. He 
splores the laxity of the canons’ central authorities, which perhaps 
sulted naturally from a historical fact: even earlier than 1215 
- 1274, the Rule provided a convenient flag for craft of every 
mnage and of many diverse characters. He does not mention 
e important effects on individual houses of hereditary patronage. 
e hardly refers to the considerable houses of canonesses founded 
ithin his period. He uses the ‘independent congregations’ freely 
r purposes of illustrations; but he ignores the tendency of the 
wglish Victorine houses—evident before 1215 and accelerated 
ter—to forget their links with Paris and even their own brother- 
yod. He leaves the history of the English medieval hospitals at 
jce simpler and cloudier than in fact it was. 

Mr Dickinson writes of Maiden Bradley (p. 293): “This was 
rhaps throughout a hospital with a large clerical staff’. The 
wrase has a modern ring, but it is in no sense accurate. Maiden 
adley was founded as a home for leper women. The ‘leprous 
lies’, thirteen to fifteen in number in 1325-28, died out before 
100, and became a memory and a formula. There were ten priest- 
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canons about 1380, five in 1465, and five (with two novices) at 
the dissolution. 

Mr Dickinson (pp. 145 sqq.) stresses the hospitality expected 
of religious houses; observes that some houses were often called 
by contemporaries, indifferently, ‘priory’ or ‘hospital’, and the 
boundary was indistinct; and refers to the conversion of hospitals 
into priories before 1215..There is truth in these comments, but 
they go too far. Maiden Bradley became a simple priory when the 
supply of qualified sick women gave out. But, of thirteen other 
early medieval hospitals in Wiltshire whose history is known te 
this reviewer, five were leper hospitals (a class not mentioned by 
Mr Dickinson) and eight, in effect, almshouses. Two of the lepet 
hospitals became almshouses; three had disappeared by the early 
fifteenth century. The eight others perished at different dates, o1 
survive to the present day. But all the thirteen were hospitalia. 
All were for the infirm poor. Each was governed by a prior, master 
or custos; and the use of the term ‘prior’ (in one case as early as 
1195) did not imply abandonment of the service of the infirm poo 
as the objective. We have no reason to believe that the evidence 
from other countries would be different. Vested interests held 
good, so long as there were qualified claimants. 

Mr Dickinson hopes that his book ‘may provide a useful basi: 
for further advances’. It does far more. We repeat the hope that 
he may complete the English story in future volumes; and we 
venture to suggest that the publishers could then devote to the 
proofs a more scrupulous care than was bestowed in this instance. 

H. F. CHETTLE 
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| Problemes et Méthodes d’ Exegése Théologiques by L. Cerfaux, J. 
Soppens and J. Gribomont. Pp. 91 (Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges— 
Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica) 50 frs. 


| HESE valuable studies are a further contribution from Louvain 
to the elucidation of the ‘spiritual sense’ in Scripture, which 
| Canon Coppens, whose important book Les Harmonies des 
Jeux Testaments here receives development, would divide into ‘sens 
plenier’, ‘sens typique’ and ‘sens allégorique’. The studies of 
Canon Cerfaux and Dom Gribomont add new elements to the 
problem. The former considers apostolic exegesis, where the 
light of the Holy Spirit showed the Christ-references in the Old 
Testament, but did not extend to its more ordinary facts, which 
manifested rather the imperfections of the Mosaic Law, and would 
vave been read by the apostles much as by ourselves. This light 
lid not suppress the (partly unconscious) use of rules of exegesis. 
it went straight to what was most profoundly religious, and could 
ise allegories, types and parables without supposing that the Bible 
was a fresco of symbols. By a kind of spiritual connaturality it 
ittains the sense of a prophetic oracle and, where it does, is both 
iteral and (because it shares the same light as the prophets) spiritual. 
Dom Gribomont starts with an interesting observation. For 
generations critical exegesis had been determining the sense 
envisaged by the human author, At last Catholic exegetes caught 
ip on this ground, and the stage reached was consecrated by the 
Sncyclical Divino Afflante. But the magnitude of the result has 
sreated a new problem of synthesis with traditional, Christian 
sxegesis which passed through man’s word to find the Word of 
od, living and efficacious and written ‘ad nostram doctrinam’. 
Attention has been called to this by patrologists and liturgists 
yesides all who are tired of the critico-liberal approach. But against 
hem there is the reaction of the professional exegete, fearful 
hat for the humble reality which God willed may be substituted 
ome strange shape of modern devotion. This is the situation out 
»f which has arisen that vast literature which Canon Coppens 
urveyed in Les Harmonies. Dom Gribomont then embarks upon 
. subtle and profound study, entitled “Sens plenier, typique et 
iteral’. The series is concluded by a concrete example of the 
sens plenier’ offered by Canon Coppens’ discussion of Mary in 
he Proto-Evangelium. DOM RALPH. RUSSELL 
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Die Messe in der Glaubensverkiindigung. Edited by Franz Xaver 
Arnold and Balthasar Fischer. Pp. xvi + 392 (Herder, Freiburg 
im Breisgau) D.M. 19.50. 

HIs symposium on the preaching of the Mass is inspired by the 
great work of Fr Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia (see the review 
by Dom Louis Brou, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring 1949, p. 
215), and is in every way a worthy supplement to it. It brings together 
essays of a very high quality by some of the best German theologians, 
but also by priests who are actively engaged in making the Mass 
better understood and appreciated far beyond academic circles, 
and it includes contributions in French by Pére Doncoeur and 
Pére Daniélou as well as an English essay by Dr Ellard of Kansas, 
U.S.A., on Jungmann’s book. It is far removed from a 
homiletic manual, but a careful study of the book ought so to 
deepen the priest’s awareness of the mystery and his knowledge 
of the great masters of preaching who were also—and for that 
very reason—outstanding theologians that his instructions will 
bear fruit rapidly and abundantly. Particularly interesting in the 
light of the recent publication of Iserloh’s book on John Eck’s 
treatment of the Eucharist is the very fine, illuminating and concise 
essay by Dr Arnold on the preparation and influence of the Tridentine 
decree on the sacrifice of the Mass. He goes back further than 
Iserloh and shows that for many centuries preachers had been 
content with a symbolic explanation of the ceremonies, founded 
indeed on the fact that the Mass is a memorial of the Passion; 
but, ‘untroubled by the theology of the schools’, they made no 
attempt to work out its implications. The price seems rather 
high, but by now there are more books appearing in English at 
30s. or over which possess less intellectual distinction and they 


are rarely so perfectly produced, finely bound and clearly printed. 


Erlésung und Siinde im Neuen Testament by Alfons Kirchgassner. 
Pp. xii + 321 (Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau) p.m. 14. 
HE theology of sin in the New Testament would seem to be 
of sufficient importance to have been treated by many writers 
before now. In fact, however, it does seemas if the publisher’s 
claim were justified: ‘More or less for the first time from the 
Catholic side this work presents an investigation into the New 
Testament theology of sin’. And if it is principally directed against 
the Lutheran thesis of the Christian as simul peccator et justus, it 
is neither polemical nor old-fashioned. The discussion with 
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?rotestantism dictates the choice of St Paul’s epistles as a starting 
soint, but out of these and the other New Testament writings 
1 positive theology of sin is built up, deeply traditional but worked 
put in the light of the most recent studies of both Protestants and 
catholics in a variety of languages. 

Although differently emphasized (and perhaps merely hinted 
it in the Synoptic Gospels), the normal state of the baptized 
Christian is expected in the New Testament to be one of sinlessness 

not indeed impeccability, nor even the absence of sin in fact 
n each individual Christian, but—free from original sin and past 
ictual sins by Baptism—the Christian is in the way of perfection. 
dowever frequently it may occur, sin is abnormal in those who 
lave once tasted the heavenly gift. The redemption has transformed 
them, given them a new life quite incompatible with sin and 
endering them truly just before God although utterly dependent 
yn grace. These are familiar truths, but it is well to have them 
estated and so fully justified in this detailed and up-to-date study 
n Biblical theology. EDWARD QUINN 


The Seven Swords by Gerald Vann, o.P. Pp. 80 (Collins) ss. 


R VANN is now well known as a writer on spiritual problems 
Fite is unusually sympathetic, penetrating and encouraging. 

The short chapters of this little book show him at his best, 
ouching briefly but stimulatingly such central topics as the means 
yy which an awareness of sin may be converted to deeper love of 
sod, the acceptance of sorrow which can turn it from frustration 
o something spiritually creative, and the help we should draw from 
ur Lady’s dual role as Maiden and Mother. This is certainly a timely 
ook: on almost every page there is a remark which can kindle 
wareness of the unconquerable superiority of grace over menacing 
vil. DOM HILARY STEUERT 


Advent by Jean Daniélou. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. Pp. 
81 (Sheed and Ward) 8s. 6d. 


T is a matter for great satisfaction that the work of P. Daniélou 
[ is now beginning to appear in English translations. The spirit of 
it comes out clearly in the present volume: contemplative and 
postolic, traditional and contemporary, other worldly and humane, 
itransigent and comprehensive, exigent and patient; it is surely 
1e true spirit of the Catholic theologian, the spirit of Christ. 
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A more literal translation of the title Mystére de I’ Avent might 
have indicated that this is not merely an account of the liturgical 
season but an essay on the all-embracing subject of Christ’s kingdom; 
it is the answer for anyone who asks why there is all this talk about 
‘eschatology’. Some problems are left partly unresolved (that, 
for instance, of the precise purport of missionary endeavour), but 
that is inevitable in a book of this kind which is written—most 
properly—for a wide public. The footnotes have not been given 
throughout in complete form. Nor has the limpidity of the French 
been altogether preserved, but we can hardly blame the translator 
for this; the book remains on the whole eminently readable. 

It is impossible to summarize the richness of P. Daniélou’s 
teaching. Everyone will gain something from it. Perhaps the most 
outstanding passages are those which deal with the significance of 
Melchisedech, the holiness of St John the Baptist, the mission of 
the angels and above all that ‘sacred history’ of which Christ is 
both the fulfilment and the prophet. 


Codices Latini Antquiores. A palaeographical guide, to Latin 
Manuscripts prior to the ninth century, edited by E. M. Lowe. 


Part V. France: Paris. Pp. [viii] + [63] + 50 double-sided plates 
(Oxford University Press) £5. 


N reference to Part IV of this sumptuous production Dom Hugh 
| Connolly, writing a few months before his death, concluded as 

follows: ‘It remains only to offer our hearty congratulations to 
Professor Lowe—a personal friend of Downside—on the appearance 
of this new chapter in his great work, equal in splendour and in 
every other respect to its predecessor’ (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
Autumn 1947, p. 407). Part V is on an even more magnificent 
scale and contains matter of outstanding value. Professor Lowe points 
out, in his brief but altogether admirable introduction, that although 
113 out of the 187 items are of French origin, we find examples 
here of many schools of monastic writing. He notes that there is, 
as we should expect, a ‘preponderance of Christian letters’. Two 
Hilary MSS. of the fifth century take pride of place for antiquity. 
There are Biblical texts ‘of quite extraordinary interest’. Amon 
liturgical volumes, we find the Lectionary of Luxueil, the Bobbio 
Missal and the Gellone Sacramentary. There are two important 
MSS. of the Regula Magistri. There is the Codex Puteanus of Livy— 
‘one of the oldest classical manuscripts in existence’. And so on. 
Professor Lowe expresses a modest doubt whether this collection of 
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ASS. from the Paris Libraries is entirely complete. The reader 
vho observes the punctilious care shown in every part of the 
vork, in the excellent photographs and bibliographies as well 
s in the main text, will have difficulty in supposing that anything 


an have escaped Professor Lowe’s vigilance. 


The Mystery of Being 1. Reflection and mystery—by Gabriel 
Aarcel. Gifford lectures, translated by G. -S. Fraser. Pp: xv ++ 
»20 (Harvill Press) 15s. 


| appearance of this first set of M. Marcel’s Gifford lectures. We 
: have been told by more than one reviewer that it may seem all 
ery vague, but we do get somewhere in the end; and that it is 
10t possible to say much more about it, because M. Marcel’s thought 
s not of the kind which admits of summarization. This is all true, 
yut it is also true, I think, to add that those who have read the 
yrevious Harvill Press translation of M. Marcel’s work, The 
*hilosophy of Existence, and the Dacre Press translation, Being and 
daving, will not find that they get very much more out of the 
present volume. It may be that the second series of lectures will 
eveal that what here seems inordinately rambling, portentous and 
nconclusive is in fact the indispensable preliminary to a solid 
ichievement. But at present I cannot honestly recommend an 
-xpenditure of fifteen shillings, unless The Philosophy of Existence 
a very good five shillings worth) is unobtainable. The translator 
pears to have performed a most difficult task with very great 
kill. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


S far, it seems, a chorus of cautious praise has greeted the 


The Case of Therese Neumann by Hilda C. Graef. Pp. 156 (Mercier 
ress) 12s. 6d. 


His is a disturbing book; not by reason of the conclusions 
ik it comes to but because, with the exception of the late 

Fr Thurston’s articles in The Month, it proves to be, so far as] am 
ware, the first serious work in English to cast doubt on the case of 
Therese Neumann of Konnersreuth. It is disturbing, in view of 
he facts here presented, that the impression is largely current 
hat the only attitude for a Catholic is one of reverent wonder, 
nd indeed that to deny a supernatural origin for the phenomena 
xperienced by Therese Neumann—the stigmata, visions of the 
assion, inedia, clairvoyance and the rest—involves in some way 
lisloyalty to the Church. This impression has not been lessened 
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by the way in which the popular Catholic press and magazines, 
in this country and the U.S.A., have from time to time reported 
the events of Konnersreuth. 

Miss Graef’s book is in consequence valuable and courageous. 
She has been to Konnersreuth, she has read widely (she relies 
largely on Douleur et Stigmatisation: a volume of the Etudes Car- 
mélitaines, and the book by Dr de Poray-Madeyski about Therese 
Neumann; the doctor, it should be noted, speaks with authority, 
as he is a consultant of the Congregation of Rites in cases of 
canonization) and she has been in touch with such authorities as 
the Abbé Charles Journet, of Fribourg, and Dr Waldmann, professor 
of moral theology at Regensburg, who has followed the events 
of Konnersreuth since 1926. With the help of these researches 
she has produced an entirely objective book. Her conclusions, 
briefly, are that a ‘supernatural origin of the phenomena exhibited 
by Therese Neumann is not necessarily demanded by the evidence 
at our disposal . . .’ and further that ‘the greatest caution and 
circumspection ought to be exercised by anyone who approaches 
this case with the intention of a serious investigation; for even 
if the stigmata and the other events be not considered mystical 
but charismatic gifts, the fact that they have appeared in connexion 
with illnesses certified by the examining doctors as hysterical in 
nature and do not correspond with similar experiences in the 
history of the Church’s saints would still justify a reasonable 
doubt’. A careful consideration of the evidence quoted in the 
light of the principles which Miss Graef applies—they are those 
of St John of the Cross—leads to the conclusion that her findings 
are valid. The proof reading is not above reproach, and even in 
these days of expensive books the reader is entitled to expect 
something more attractive in presentation and make-up for his 
money. 


Of the Christian Altar and the Buildings which contain it by J. Ninian 
Comper, with a preface by the Bishop of London. Pp. 78 
(S:P.GzK.) gs. 


HIs essay, for the period from the fourth century onwards, 
takes its historical facts from Edmund Bishop’s paper “On the 
history of the Christian Altar’ which appeared in THE 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW in July, 1905, and was afterwards re-printed in 
Liturgica Historica. But it is considerably more thana mere repetition of 
Bishop’s ideas; it contributes evidence from facts observed by 
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she author ‘by chance here and there in the pursuit of beauty’. It 
s anecdotal rather than severely scientific, and much of the in- 
sidental information given has only a remote connexion with the 
altar. Yet we can be grateful to Sir Ninian Comper for collecting 
he many facts from his travels all over Europe and his reading 
of the French liturgists of the eighteenth century and others. 
Although he writes from the Anglican standpoint—the paragraphs 
on papal infallibility (p. 29) and continuity (p. 65) give the im- 
oression of being dragged in needlessly—generally speaking con- 
sroversy is absent. But there are many provocative remarks of 
nother kind which might be meditated by church builders and 
renovators. Thus: ‘With regard to what is popularly known as 
‘the English altar’, it suffices to say that the miniatures and pictures 
rom which it was mainly taken are French and Flemish; and that 
it is characteristic of its popular imitations that the canopy which 
s the most essential part of it is left out. The ‘Gothic altar’’ was 
n fact no more than the ciborium taken to pieces to meet the 
1ew fashion in architecture’ (p. 61). These few pages are packed 
with curious and out of the way information—it will be new to 
nost people, for example, that Handel’s Alleluia chorus was for 
ong sung at benediction at Dijon cathedral ‘as a compliment to 
he English’—and written with a genial outlook which makes 
hem pleasant reading even when we disagree with them. 
LANCELOT C, SHEPPARD 


Christian Mysticism and the Natural World by Joseph Dalby, p.v. 
»p. 147 (James Clarke and Co.) 7s. 6d. 


us short, essentially correct, thesis is an excellent introduction 
T= a study of the nature of Christian Mysticism. The Christian 

Mystics have been often criticized for their negative attitude to 
he world about them, and accused of, among other things, living 
life quite cut off from that of the common run of Christians. But 
Ir Dalby shows that, on the contrary, they give us many valuable 
nsights into the significance of the natural world, for their religion, 
eing founded in Christ, ‘is rooted in history and the natural 
rder, however much it may seem to transcend both’. He points 
ut that ‘it is strange and perhaps very significant, that the great 
scetics are so often great lovers of nature’, and that ‘one of the 
trangest things in all the literature of mysticism is that visions 
jhich in the main are centred on the sufferings of the Crucified 
hould issue in such a joyous, sunny outlook on the whole created 
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world’ (neighbours included !) The good is the enemy of the best, 
and ‘it is only the fully integrated personality who can take a 
whole view and a long view’; the struggle to attain that ‘best’ 
means the denying of pleasures that are good, and the apparent 
depreciation of those pleasures is often a protest against the world’s 
false values—hence the criticism. 

The relation of nature to grace, the redemption of the natural 
world, the place of ecstacy in the mystical experience, the extreme 
asceticism of some of the saints, the hyperbole of the mystics, the 
‘via negativa—these are some of the problems attacked with 
courage and sympathy. Perhaps the most satisfactory section is 
that on the English Mystics. The illustrations from mystical writers, 
from St John of the Cross especially, are everywhere well chosen. 

Dr Dalby emphasizes the importance of the Sacred Humanity 
for the proper development of the Christian mystic, so we should 
expect him to stress the liturgy too as a most powerful formative 
influence; but this he has neglected to do—perhaps because he 
has not a proper conception of the Church as the ‘prolongation’ 
of Christ, his Body still living on, informed by his Spirit, worshipping 
the Father; this may be why there appears occasionally*an attitude 
which implies a dichotomy between “Roman Catholic’ and ‘Catholic’. 
Owing perhaps to this, on one or two occasions his prejudice 
against the Catholic Church seems to blind him to the fact that 
most of his ‘heroes’ are Catholics. On p. 79 he might appear to 
be interpreting the words of Dame Julian of Norwich in a heterodox 
sense. But withal this is a well written, well balanced and stimulating 
book, by an authority on the Natural Law who knows, and loves, 
the mystics. 

A bibliography would have been a welcome addition. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER LEYNE 


Kinder des Lichtes by Adrienne von Speyr. Pp. 232 (Johannes- 
Verlag Einsiedeln) n.p. a y 


HE author is a Basel doctor who became a Catholic in 1940. 

| She takes us through the Epistle to the Ephesians verse by verse, 
adding a page or two of commentary after each. “Commentary 

is perhaps a misleading word; the book is sub-titled ‘Meditations 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians’, and the comments after each 
verse are in fact an exposition, in simple but strangely compelling 
language, of the deepest meaning of the text as the author sees it 
The general effect is very impressive indeed; and there seems te 
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ne a good prima facie case for accepting the opinions expressed 
on her other writings (such as the commentary on St John) by 
-cclesiastical and other distinguished personages, who compare 
er methods to the methods of the Fathers, and evidently regard 
er as having in some sort a special call to communicate to our 
ay some of the ‘secrets of the prodigality of God’. Cardina 
nitzer once said that Dr Adrienne von Speyr reminded him 
irresistibly of the daughters of Philip the deacon (Acts xx1, 9). 
| DOM HUGH O’NEILL 


[The above book has been received also from Verlag Herold, 8 
Strozzigasse, Vienna VIII, priced at 12s. 6d., together with Dr von 
Speyr’s Apokalypse, priced at £1 14s. (cf. p. 264); the latter will 
be reviewed by Mgr Davis.—£D.] 
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ON FOREIGN REVIEWS 


Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique for the last quarter of 1950 
contains four noteworthy articles. P. A. Marc, s.J., writes with 
profundity about silence; H. Bacht deals with the importance of 
Pachomius for monastic history; P. H. Pinard de la Boullaye, s.J., 
who has made the sources of the Ignatian exercises the subject of 
his special study, shows the affinities of St Ignatius with William 
of Saint Thierry; J. Galy summarizes his conclusions about the 
doctrine of sacrifice held by the French School and corrects certain 
common misconceptions of it. It is a pity that so valuable a 
periodical should retain so unattractive a format. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique for January contains the first of a series 
of articles, promised some months ago, on the Encyclical Humani 
Generis. P. Taymans, s.J., deals with the theological issues in an 
admirable article which should do much to reassure those who 
regarded the document as a check to theological dexelopment. 
But it cannot be said that he has thrown light on all the passages 
which they have found obscure. For example the precise nature 
of the assent claimed by Encyclicals generally, and by this one in 
particular, might have been usefully discussed. And it seems time that 
somebody said, not in complaint but in mere recognition of a 
fact, that the Holy Father’s charitable care to avoid stigmatizing 
individuals carries with it inevitably the use of very general, allusive 
language which makes it hard sometimes to be sure that one is 
complying with his instructions, steering a middle course between 
disregard of them on the one hand and scrupulosity on the other. 
It is surely right and healthy that such difficulties should be candidly 
avowed, and it would be deplorable if they were to be regarded 
by those who do not share them as signs of disaffection. That would 
be to evince a ‘party line’ spirit which is clean contrary to the 
genius of Catholicism. 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain contains an amusing account of the 
Third International Thomist Congress. M. F. van Steenberghen of 
Louvain concluded his paper on St Thomas’s Five Ways of proving 
God’s existence with the remark that one must beware of a ‘servile 
reproduction’ of the text in manuals of philosophy and apologetics. 
‘This communication’, says the reporter, ‘which had been listened 
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> with close attention, aroused an exceptional interest in that it 
vas immediately followed by a commentary from the Secretary 
f the Congress, P. Boyer. For the latter, rising to speak as he 
egularly did to thank the lecturers, took upon himself to defend 
a diametrically opposed to that which had just been maintained ; 
e insisted that the Five Ways have an absolute demonstrative 
alue and that their wording is perfect. This somewhat unexpected 
atervention produced a lively emotion in many members of the 
aie so, at the next session, P. Boyer was at pains to make 
lear the significance of his action: he had not the slightest wish 
> settle the question in dispute ex auctoritate, but only to declare 
is personal view in the matter.—This incident had to be recorded, 
ecause it was the only one which caused excitement for a few 
ours during a Congress which was otherwise plunged into the 
lost peaceful serenity.’ 


La Maison Dieu continues to provide more articles of vital theology 
nan any professedly theological periodical. And this is natural, 
nce its attention is principally directed to the heart of the Christian 
eligion, to the Mass. The theme of the current issue, No. 24, is 
1e Mass as “engagement de charité’, and P. Roguet’s article on 
1e res sacramenti is of special value. The list of principal collaborators 
ontains the names of Benedictines, Dominicans, Jesuits and 
scular priests in almost equal numbers, and it is hardly too much 
9 say that they represent the cream of modern Catholic writing 
1 the French language. The results of this sort of collaboration 


ight be meditated very usefully in England. 


The Revd Edward Quinn writes: 

The comment of a secular priest on a German summary of an 
ticle in a French missionary quarterly by a Dominican on Bene- 
ictine industrial workers can scarcely be adequate, even when 
is accepted by THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. Nevertheless, it does 
em important to note Pére Henry’s article in Rhythmes du Monde 
- the end of 1950, which is summarized in Herder-Korrespondenz 
r January. Pére Henry, who is editor of La Vie Spirituelle, claims 
at this is ‘the time for monks’: Benedictine vocations are 
creasing, new foundations are appearing and there are even 
siderable adaptations of the way of life to meet new needs. 
e seeks a middle way between the strict observance of the rule 
it is in itself and the ready accommodation to the institutions 
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of the age: the rule must be kept, but many modifications have 
been introduced and there seems to be nothing inconsistent with 
the main tradition in some monks at any rate going out to work 
in the factories. To-day they are mostly priests, but they were 
certainly not intended to be so by St Benedict; leaving manual 
work to lay-brothers (at first they were all lay-brothers !) and 
servants has led in the modern world to an ‘aristocratic isolation’ 
contrary to the true spirit of the monk, although it is admitted 
to be necessary so that some may give themselves to more intellectual 
pursuits; the clausura presents a difficulty, but even here changes 
are possible in certain monasteries—agricultural work fits in most 
easily with the enclosure, but to-day even farming has been in- 
dustralized. Perhaps, Pére Henry concludes, we might establish 
in our age a new type of ‘worker-monk’ just as the ninth and tenth 
centuries created the lay-brother. 

The Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift for the last quarter of 1950 
is again of very high quality. There is a wide range of reviews, 
slightly longer than those of the Nouvelle Révue Théologique and o! 
at least equal value. Scripture, liturgy, history and theology are 
all represented in expert essays. Theobald Freudenberger examines 
the problem of stole-fees at the Council of Trent and succeeds 
in providing new material to illustrate the situation which provided 
so many excuses to the Reformers, judging severely also the failure 
of Trent to get to the root of it. But most interesting is Richard 
Egenter on casuistry: he wants a moral theology which will show 
how the general principles are to be applied to particular cases, 
not only recognizing that each of these is unique (as Situationsethil 
insists), but that the response must emerge from a Christian mind 
fully aware of the strange and sudden demands of the Lord of light ; 
he shows up the terrible complacency of Mausbach’s comparisor 
of the confessor to a doctor who cures his patient of a serious 
disease and then has no need to worry unduly about the restoratior 
to full health. 

In the December Schweizer Rundschau Hugo Rahner, recently 
made Rector of the university of Innsbruck, comments on Human 
Generis. He finds in it a real source of encouragement to theologians 
who are willing to progress under the guidance of the Church anc 
with respectful attention to her norms; but he is very critica 
indeed of the German translation of the encyclical, which appear: 
to be often vague where the Latin is precise and in one or twe 
instances quite inaccurate. 
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LLEN AND UNWIN: 
St Francis in Italian Painting (G. Kaftal) 12s. 6d. 


UBIER (Paris): 
| Themes Bibliques—Etudes sur |’expression de la développement 
de la Révélation (J. Guillet) 495 frs. 


LACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS: 
Nature as the Ethical Norm—Aquinas Paper no. 16 (The Revd 
D. J. B. Hawkins) 1s. 6d. 


URNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 

A Spiritual Aeneid—enlarged edition (Mgr R. A. Knox) tos. 6d. 

The Glorious Assumption of the Mother of God (J. Duhr, s.j.; tr., 
J. M. Fraunces, s.j.) 8s. 6d. 

Apologetics for the Pulpit—new edition, three volumes in one (The 
Revd A. Roche) 18s. 

The® New Testament (tr. Mgr R. A. Knox) 6s. 

The Catholic Year Book for 1951 3s. 6d. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
A History of the Crusades—Vol. I (S. Runciman) 255. 


LONMORE AND REYNOLDS: 
Road from Olivet (E. F. Murphy) gs. 6d. 
ESCLEE (Tournai): 
The Fundamentals of Gregorian Chant (L. F, Heckenlively ; authorized 
trans) n.p. 
UCKEIT: 
Through a Convert’s Window (D. Burton; pref. F. Devas, s.J.) 
7s. 6d. 


ABALDA (Paris): 

Origines: Genése I-III (Ch. Hauret) n.p. 

ERDER (Freiburg): 

Philosophia Moralis (J. B. Schuster, s.J.) D.M. 8.50. 

Grundriss der Liturgik des Rémischen Ritus (L. Eisenhofer; introd. 
J: Lechner) ).M.-11.5£0. 

Logica (J. de Vries, s.J.) D.M. 8. 

ERDER (Rome): 

Studia Anselmiana 22-23: Gorze-Kluny—Vol. I (Kassius Hallinger, 
O.S.B.) N.p. 
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HOLLIS AND CARTER: 
The Pleasures of Poverty (A. Bertram) 15s. 
Selected Poems of Thomas Merton (introd. R. Speaight) 12s. 6d. 
The Reformation in England—Vol. 1. “The King’s Proceedings’ 
(The Revd. P. Hughes) 42s. 
JOHANNES-VERLAG (Einsiedeln): 


Theologie der Geschichte (H. Urs von Balthasar) n.p. 
Apokalypse : Betrachtungen zur Geheimen Offenbarung—two vols 


(A. von Speyr) n.p. 
LETOUZEY ET ANE (Paris): 
Essai sur Saint Jéréme (Dom P. Antin) 400 frs. 
LONGMANS: 
Newman’s University—Idea and Reality (The Revd F. McGrath) 
305. 
NEWMAN PRESS (Westminster, Maryland): 
St Gregory the Great: the Pastoral Care—Ancient Christian Writers, 
No. XI (H. Davis, s.J.) $3.00. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
Icelandic Christian Classics (C. V. Pilcher) 6s. 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number 5. 48s. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
Pelagius and the Fifth Crusade (J. P. Donovan) 20s. 


ROCKCLIFF PUBLISHING CORPORATION: 
D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence—(The Revd W. Tiverton; 
Foreword, T. S. Eliot) 12s. 6d. 


SHEED AND WARD: 

The Gospel in Slow Motion (Mgr R. A. Knox) 8s. 6d. 

Roman Road (G. R. Lamb) 7s. 6d. 

The Saints in Pictures—St Jerome, St Catherine, St Francis, St 
Anthony (Maisie Ward) 3s. 6d. each. 

For Goodness Sake (W. Lawson, 8.J.) 8s. 6d. 

Portrait of Léon Bloy (E. T. Dubois) 7s. 6d. 

The Gifts of the Holy Ghost (John of St Thomas; tr. D. Hughes, 
o.p.; Foreword, W. Farrell, 0.p.) 16s. 


ISUPSG. kee 
The Venture of Prayer (H. Northcote, c.r.) 14s. 6d. 
The Christian Challenge to Philosophy (W. H. V. Reade) 13s. 6d. 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS (London; Geoftrey Cumberlege): 
‘Martini Episcopi Bracarensis Opera Omnia (ed. C. W. Barlow) 
22s. 6d. 
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HE Bishop of the Diocese, after honouring us with his presence 
at dinner on the Feast of the Epiphany, raised to the diaconate 
at Pontifical Mass on the following day Dom Martin Salmon, 
Dom Laurence Kelly and Dom Fabian Glencross, and to the sub- 
diaconate Dom Benedict Sankey, Dom Gervase Murray-Bligh and 
Dom Christopher Leyne. 
_ On 4th December, Fr Abbot gave the tonsure to Bros Bede 
Maitland, Cyprian Stockford, and Leonard Gaggero; and clothed 
as a novice, on 9th January, Philip (Br Ambrose) Barnes, a former 
Anglican Clergyman. To all these we offer our congratulations. 
* * * 
_ Fr Abbot has given two addresses in connexion with the Church 
Unity Octave, one by invitation of the Bishop of Plymouth in the 
Civic Hall at Exeter, organized by the English Church Union, 
it which the Bishop of Exeter (the Chairman), an Orthodox 
Archimandrite and a Methodist Minister also spoke, the other in 
1 discussion at the Pusey House, Oxford, in which he and Dr 
5. L. Mascall were the principal speakers. 
* * * 


Two pieces for orchestra from Dom Alphege Shebbeare’s 
Rabbit Warren Sonata, “The Blackbird’ and ‘The Promise’, were 
sroadcast in the West Regional programme on Sunday, 4th February. 

* * * 


Practical Instruction in Plainsong Accompaniment by Henri Potiron, 
ranslated by Dom Gregory Murray, has been published by Desclée 


nd Co., Tournai. 
* * * 


The following awards have been made to boys in the School : 

A. R. Allott, a Wootton Isaacson Scholarship in Modern Languages 
t Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

J. N. Dent-Young, an Exhibition in Modern Languages at Clare 
Jollege, Cambridge. 

A. C. Edwards, a Major Scholarship in History at Clare College, 
vambridge. 

C. D. Harris, a Minor Scholarship in Modern Languages at 
‘rinity College, Oxford. 

G. A. Waldman, a Junior Hulme Scholarship in Modern 
anguages at Brasenose College, Oxford. 

D. R. W. Williams, a Postmastership in History at Merton 
‘ollege, Oxford. : 


E. J. Umney and M. J. Simmons have passed into the Royal 
filitary Academy, Sandhurst. 


* Ae 
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The Four Schools Boxing Competition (between Cheltenham, 
Clifton, Downside and Malvern) was won this year by Downside. 


M. D. Chignell reached the semi-final round of the Public Schools 

Handicap squash competition for the Evans Cup. 
* * * 

There has recently appeared Eighty Years of Enterprise, a history 
of the firm of Ransomes and Rapier of Ipswich. Downside men 
have been intimately connected with this great concern during 
its history and especially Richard Rapier Stokes, now a Privy 
Councillor and Minister of Works in the present Government. 

* * * 

We congratulate Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, High Commissioner in 
Germany, on his promotion to k.c.B. in the New Year’s Honours. 
* * * 

Lieutenant-Colonel Michael Gordon-Watson has been appointed 
Military Attaché in Washington. 

* 


* * 


Desmond Fitzgerald is the present editor of The World Review. 
* * * re 

The Arundel Press, Sussex Road, Bognor Regis, has published 
the first issue of Biographical Studies 1534-1829, of which D. M. 
Rogers is one of the editors. The periodical contains ‘materials 
towards a biographical dictionary of Catholic History in the British 
Isles from the breach with Rome to Catholic Emancipation’. 

* * * 
R. B. Paget has been chosen to box for Oxford against Cambridge. 
Ps * * 

P. O’Reilly, who is in his first season with the Wanderers Club, 
was chosen to play at scrum-half for the Possibles in the final Irish 
trial match. 

* * * 

The Gregorian dinner was held this year at the Hyde Park Hotel 
on 15th December and attended by about ninety members, The 
Chair was taken by the Honourable Sir Patrick Barry, the President 
of St Gregory’s Society. The guests of the Society were Abbot 
Hicks, Abbot Trafford and the Prior of Ealing, Dom Charles 
Pontifex. 

* * * 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Challoner Club, J. C. 
Sleeman was elected Vice-Chairman, and Dom Charles Pontifex, 
Sir Harold Hood and Peter Lomax were elected to the Committee. 
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_ The Earl of Lytton and R. L. Weisweiller are Trustees of the Club, 

_ and Sir Harold Hood and Peter Watts on the Arts Sub-Committee. 

| The experiment initiated in the summer of holding periodical 
social meetings of St Gregory’s Society at the Challoner Club is 

amply justifying itself. The second of such meetings was held on 

8th November 1950, and was well attended. There will be a third 


| meeting on Wednesday, 4th April. Members are invited to bring 
_ ladies. 
* * * 

We are very glad to hear that vocations to Ealing Priory are 
| multiplying. A nursing home has been acquired and converted into 
a novitiate; Castleton House, the former novitiate, becomes the 
juniorate. Dom Bernard Orchard has been elected a member ‘of 


the Headmasters’ Conference. 
* x * 


The addition of a room to their premises has enabled the Downside 
Weavers to set up a fourth big loom. The two chief hand-woven 
additions to our sacristy during last year were a set of seven white 
copes for use on greater feasts and a set of black vestments for use 
in the Office of Good Friday. The acquisition of a small carpet 
loom has enabled the sacristan to replace some of the worn-out 
carpets in the side-chapels of the Abbey Church. 

St Gregory’s Press has also been fortunate in its removal to more 
spacious quarters. 

* x * 

On 4th February, when the whole country was subject to a 
deep meteorological depression and to winds of gale-force, the 
Fortin barometer in the monastery (600 feet above sea-level) fell 
to 27.60 inches of mercury. This is the lowest figure recorded 
during the past fifteen years. 

* * * 

The Glastonbury Thorn in the Abbey garden did not flower at 
Christmas. In May it was covered with blossom, but very few of 
these flowers produced fruit. No buds were formed in November 
for the second crop of flowers, the weather at the time being 
very cold. The thorn into which the Glastonbury Thorn was 
budded is a fairly young tree, and it is the old trees which seem 
more independent of the weather, and which flower more regularly 
at Christmas. 
* * * 

We regret to announce the sudden death on 3rd February of 
George Maynard, who was in our employment in the school 
for thirty-nine years. May he rest in peace. 
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Dom ROMUALD RYLANCE 


of Dom Theodore Rylance of Ampleforth, was born in 

Birmingham on 24th March 1877, of Catholic parents, and 
educated at Wyggeston School, Leicester. He came to Downside 
as a postulant in 1907, and received the habit from Abbot Cuthbert 
Butler on 11th October, 1908. He went to Belmont in the following 
year, according to the regular practice of those days, for his 
ecclesiastical studies, and remained there, except for a period in 
1913, until he was raised to the priesthood on 28th June 1914, 
by Bishop Hedley, after which he was appointed second priest 
at Woolton. In 1918 he went to St Mary’s, Highfield Street, 
Liverpool, and remained there until 1941. In that year he acted 
for some months as chaplain to the community at Acton Burnell; 
he spent the autumn at Ealing Priory, and returned at the end 
of the year to St Mary’s, Liverpool, where for the next ten years 
he lived in retirement. He died, fortified by the last Sacraments, 
on 3rd January, and was buried at Downside after” Pontifical 
Requiem. 

This bare outline may be filled in to some extent by touching 
on three main periods of Dom Romuald’s life, the period before 
his clothing, the period of his active ministry and the final years 
of suffering. 

John Rylance had desired to be a priest for twelve years before 
he came to Downside, that is during the whole period when he 
was engaged in his father’s office. The delay was caused by his 
devotion to his parents. His elder brother had already gone to 
Ampleforth and his younger brother to Downside; his father, for 
whom he had a great admiration, was ageing, and his mother, whose 
frequent illnesses caused him great solicitude, would be much 
distressed by his departure. But the call was too insistent. As a 
boy he had been fonder of fishing than of reading, but he had been 
attending night classes and reading widely with a view, no doubt, 
to the future. 

The chief characteristic of his priestly life was his devotion to 
the poor. It appears that during the whole course of his long ministry 
at St Mary’s he never took a holiday in the normal sense of the word. 
The parish priest Fr (later Abbot) Cox, had to insist that if he would 
not go away, he must at least intermit his usual labours for a week. 
Then he would cross the Mersey in a ferry, walk for miles along 
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the river and return by another ferry. Eventually he chose the 
alternative of going on supply to some other Benedictine mission 
in Lancashire. The usual labours brought him into constant touch 
with every soul in the parish. It is said that he spent several hours 
every day in visiting. He was chaplain to the Northern Hospital 
for eleven years, at a time when explosions and accidents in the 
mills and factories were very frequent. He was much sought after, 
especially by priests, in the confessional. When he was not ‘on 
the district’ or at the hospital, he would be found at his prayers 


or in study. He never went to a cinema. It is not surprising that 
he was regarded by the people of Liverpool with veneration. He 


once received instructions from his Abbot to proceed to White- 
haven to take up duty there. He had already sent his boxes to the 
station and had said what was presumably his last Mass at Liverpool 
(amid a blaze of deprecatory penny candles put up by the con- 
gregation) when a telegram arrived: ‘Rylance remains at St Mary’s’. 
Stories of his practical (or, sometimes unpractical) kindliness 
abound. 

The definitive collapse of his health was precipitated by the 
burning of St Mary’s during the air raids on Liverpool. ‘l watched 
it burn’, he said, ‘like a box of matches.’ Eccentricities became 
more marked, and the symptoms of Parkinson’s disease declared 
themselves. In the first five years of his illness it was his greatest 
pleasure to listen to a programme of music by Chopin or Beethoven, 
his favourite composers (he had played a great many of their works 
on the piano, and had taught himself to play both the violin and 
the flute). But as time went on he became less and less able to 
concentrate and more helpless in every way. On 27th December 
the feast of St John, he said, ‘I’m going down on this couch and 
Pm not going to get up again’. He was reminded that he must 
pray for St John’s intercession and he did so. He died on his patron's 
octave day. May he rest in peace. 

* * * 

It would be difficult to speak in exaggerated terms of the gratitude 
which the community of St Gregory’s owes to Miss Margaret 
Molyneux, a member of the teaching staff at St Mary’s School, who 
devoted herself to Dom Romuald during these last years with a 
completeness which must be called heroic. For five years she 
nursed him both by day and by night, and it seems improbable 
that she could have slept for much more than two hours at a stretch 
throughout that period. On many counts, then, the story of St 
Mary’s is one of which we may be justly proud. 
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